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Schoolhousing Progress 


Financing school building projects by bond issues 
moved sharply upward during the first four months 
of this year. School bond sales were 68.5 per cent 
greater than in 1948 for this period. Contracts let 
in valuation are approximately the same as for these 
four months of 1948. An increase of 160 projects 
with a total of 350,000 less square feet indicates 


many more smaller projects and additions in 1949 as 
compared to 1948. 


SCHOOL CONTRACTS LET 
First4¢ BOND No.of Square 
Months SALES _ projects feet Value 


1948 $125,237,095 1,106 21,477,000 $212,669,000 
1949 $211,461,810 1,266 21,125,000 $211,585,000 


Expenditures for school construction, as estimated 
in the U. S. Government building reports, for the 
first four months of 1949 were 67.2 per cent over 
the expenditures for this same period in 1948. For 
public school building construction, the amount ex- 
pended was nearly double that of 1948. For private 
school building construction the increase was 32.3 
per cent during this period as compared to the 
previous year. 

The total expenditures for public and private 
school construction are: 

Per cent 
First 4 Months of 
1949 1948 change 
Public, educational $254,000,000 $139,000,000 +82.7 
Private, educational 82,000,000 62,000,000 +-32.3 


$336,000,000 $201,000,000 +-67.2 

The expenditure of $254,000,000 in four months 
forecasts a volume of public school building activity 
of approximately 34 of a billion dollars for 1949. 


Total 
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The Job Is Worth — 


$25,000 for the City 
School Superintendent >. Heny #. Hi 


In a recent article’ our attention was 
focused chiefly on the problems and difficul- 
ties of the superintendent of schools. It may 
be argued that these pressures and difficul- 
ties occur also in private business and pro- 
fessional life and are the common lot of all 
executives. I don’t think so. The manager 
of an industrial corporation has no tax- 
payers to satisfy, no constant public scru- 
tiny and criticism of his every act, no 
thousands of parents to complain, no night- 
after-night demand that he speak at parent- 
teacher meetings, civic clubs, and whatnot. 
Furthermore, he is much better paid and 
has a larger staff of assistants. 

In Pittsburgh the superintendent of 
schools was paid $15,000 annually from 
1930 to 1947, when the salary was raised 
to $16,500. The fairly substantial salary of 
1930 has declined in purchasing power by 
half. Another dozen administrative asso- 
ciates receive salaries of from $7,000 to 
$10,000. Yet this is a $19,000,000 business 
with 4000 employees, dealing with 120 dif- 
ferent school centers enrolling 80,000 
children. 


Executive Salaries in Big Business 

For comparative purposes, Company A 
with annual sales about the size of Pitts- 
burgh’s budget, pays its president a salary 
of $74,700, the chairman of the board $65,- 
499, the treasurer $36,500, the director of 
sales $36,842, a vice-president $27,250, and 
another vice-president $22,650. In addition, 
there are several other officers receiving sal- 
aries around $20,000. 

In Company B, which is located outside 
Pittsburgh and has sales of approximately 
$26,000,000, the president receives $70,600, 
the executive vice-president $55,559, the 
chairman of the board $42,600, the vice- 
president and treasurer $37,100, and sev- 


*President of George Peabody College fcr Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tenn 

Are City School Superintendents Expendable?” 
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eral other officers receive approximately 
$20,000. 

In the case of Company C, where sales 
range from $15,000,000 to $21,000,000, 
there are three officers who receive in excess 
of $50,000 each, and several others who 
receive substantial salaries. 

In all of these corporations cited, there 
are retirement plans which will provide a 
substantial pension when the officers ceas2 
to be in the employ of the company. 

There is no point in illustrating further 
what is well known. I know personally a 
considerable number of able business exec- 
utives, and I willingly grant their ability, 
intelligence, and willingness to work long 
hours and to drive hard to make their cor- 
porations successful. Their jobs are very 
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important. My contention is not that the 
superintendent of schools is less able or 
more able but that the city superintendency 
of schools ought to be as important — and 
I put the case mildly — as the management 
of some single business enterprise of which 
there are hundreds in any major city. If 
the superintendent isn’t as able in his pro- 
fessional job as the business executive, then 
we ought to set the job up to attract a 
man who is. 





School Business Is Also Big Business 


Intelligent citizens should secure better 
salaries for superintendents of schools 
everywhere and especially in the larger 
cities where the attrition is greatest. In 
1944 there were only six superintendents 
of schools receiving $15,000 and one re- 
ceiving $22,500. Today there are three 
large city systems, New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles, which are paying their super- 
intendents of schools $25,000 per year. 
Take a glance at the budget of Chicago 
and New York City. 

For the past fiscal year in Chicago, the 
current expenditures for the Chicago public 
schools amounted to $73,561,164.02. In ad- 
dition, $4,863,640.35 were spent for capital 
outlay, making a total for the year of $78,- 
424,804.37. In terms of such a budget, a 
salary of $25,000, approximately one 
thirtieth of 1 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures, is insignificant. Unless there are 
other serious considerations, it would seem 
obvious that such a salary is low for the 
demands and responsibilities of the position, 

New York City, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, spent a total of $228,- 
119,762.35. Here the disparity between the 
salary paid and the total expenses is even 
greater. It is not argued, of course, that 
the superintendent’s salary should be any 
given percentage of the total business of 
the corporation. What is argued is that 
these big city school systems are amply able 
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to pay more money for a job which de- 
mands years of professional education, the 
best ability and devotion a man has to give, 
and almost necessarily shortens his years. 
It is my serious judgment that the super- 
intendent of schools who is competent and 
able — and no other kind should be elected 
— in the cities of 200,000 and above should 
be paid a minimum salary of $15,000 an- 
nually and that most of them should be 
paid $25,000 and above. Unless some gen- 
eral strengthening of the salary schedule is 
made, I can foresee a continuation of the 
exodus which has been occurring during 
the past few years. It is an educational 
tragedy when a big city public school sys- 
tem gets a leader less able than the best. | 


What Has Happened to Superintendents 


To check my general impression of what 
has been happening to the big city super- 
intendents of schools during the past six 
years, covering the period when I first 
knew most of the superintendents of schools 
in the larger cities, I have checked what 
has happened to them. Of the 46 school 
superintendents in the 46 largest cities 
in 1942 only 8 are in those positions 
today. The 5 who have changed from one 
large city to another may fairly be added 
to the 8, so that 13 of the 46 remain in the 
big city superintendencies. Sixteen have re- 
tired, in most cases because of retirement 
regulations or their own desires, but this 
retirement has been earlier in some cases 
because of personal difficulties of health or 
the prevailing unsolved problems which 
have accumulated. Three have died on th? 
job, all in their middle years. Five have 
been fired, and two have resigned, the latter 
participle being substantially identical with 
the first. The other six have resigned their 
city school superintendencies to accept p*si- 
tions elsewhere in the educational world 
where there seemed a more appealing 
chance of rendering an outstanding profes- 
sional service. 

A quotation from a Minneapolis paper 
during the past summer is pertinent. *Wil- 
lard D. Goslin, 48, resigned Minneapolis 
superintendent of schools, said Thursday 
he would accept a similar position in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. The Pasadena post will pay 
Goslin $17,500 annually, compared to $13,- 
500 he received here. Goslin resigned after 
a strike of Minneapolis union teachers. He 
said he had not been given sufficient au- 
thority or resources to build a strong ad- 
ministrative staff.” 

Any educator of competence who knows 
Mr. Goslin well will testify that he is an 
able and professional superintendent of 
schools, dedicated to the best interests of 
the public school system, and with an un- 
usual willingness to administer the school 
system democratically. Whatever may be 
the fortunes of the Pasadena public schools 
and Mr. Goslin under their present union, 
the disturbing fact is that another one of 
the able, professional superintendents of 
schools has abandoned, presumably for- 
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ever, the role of leader in the big city school 
system. 


A Tough, Challenging Job 


I am writing of the city superintendent 
of schools. Salaries entirely incommensu- 
rate with the worth of individuals, or with 
their exacting duties, are also paid in many 
governmental positions. Unless it can be 
established that persons work better for 
lower salaries there certainly needs to be 
upward adjustments, especially in the key 
policy-making positions freest from ‘the 
worst features of partisan politics. 

In brief summation, the superintendent 
of schools in the larger cities has a tough 
but challenging job, of tremendous poten- 
tial power for good or bad education in 
America. In any large city scores of busi- 
ness executives with no greater managerial 
responsibilities are paid far better salaries 
for useful services of less importance. Yet 
doubling the superintendent’s salary would 
hardly affect the big budgets of public 
school corporations. It would help hoid the 
ablest educators and would enhance their 
prestige and that of public education. 

The job is worth more and the money 
is available. Then, why not pay more? | 
tried the above facts and logic on a group 
of able business and professional men. Two 
argued that my logic is of the non sequitur 
variety: that a man enters the world of 
business — and medicine and law and so 
forth — to make money. Conversely, or so 
I gathered, a man becomes an educator to 
serve humanity, and if he makes much 
money maybe he is cheating! These are 
my words, not theirs. They were referring, 
honestly I think, to the assumed conflict 
between service in the ministry and other 
similar callings, and large salaries. 

Well, I’m not arguing for salaries equal 
to those of business executives with similar 
responsibilities for personnel and money. | 
do vigorously protest the smug assumpti_n 
that an educator may not be paid a good 
salary without reducing the value of his 
services. So long as America continues to 
apply the dollar standard in measuring its 
respect and value of services rendered, the 
salary paid a superintendent of schools will 
determine in part his potential influence in 
the business community. Coal miners, 
teachers, and cooks all go up the scale of 
prestige when they are paid more, pro- 
vided, of course, they continue to render 
competent workmanship. 


Should Fare Better 

We welcome the increase in teacher sal- 
aries, an increase in some states which runs 
100 to 200 per cent above prewar minimum 
salaries. Superintendents have not fared so 
well. Witness the 10 per cent increase in 
Pittsburgh, equivalent over a decade to a 
reduction in purchasing power of perhaps 
40 per cent. The conscientious and faithful 
superintendent is in no position to press his 
case. School board members should take 
action, without too much concern for the 
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reaction of a few teachers or citizens who 
know or care little of the avoidance of the 
city superintendency by many of the able 
young educators of today. 

Before we are compelled to seek out edu- 
cational freebooters who like political jobs 
and sleep well without regard to children’s 
library books or the just treatment of good 
teachers or educational brawls among 
school board members, let’s try creating a 
position with real salary and prestige. Per- 
haps able men will seek it. 

In 1942 William L. White wrote a mem- 
orable tribute to our armed forces in the 
early days of the war in the Pacific, They 
Were Expendable. There will always be 
Americans who will spend their lives for 
great causes. 

In peace time the able and effective 
superintendent of schools in our largest 
cities is too valuable and too scarce to be 
treated as expendable. I think of an able 
university leader of another generation 
who lived to a ripe old age. In his later 
years of service he spent two months on 
vacation in Canada in the summer and 
another month in Florida in the winter. 
When I called this fact to his successor’s 
attention, his quick reply was: “But that 
was when school administrators were re- 
garded as valuable and worth preserving; 
we are expendable now.” 

Numerous observers share the conviction 
that we are in for a long period of uncertain 
world conditions in which education will 
be very important. Our best educational 
leaders ought to be given the best possible 
chance to live and lead. Nowhere is this 
leadership more important than out on the 
firing line of public education, the big city 
public school systems, where the infantry 
wins or loses the eternal war against igno- 
rance and intolerance. The infantry of de- 
mocracy is the public school system where 
children learn, or fail to learn, that “an 
unfettered chance in the race of life” is 
something more than noble verbalization. 


aa 


TEACHERS USE RELEASED TIME 
FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

The teachers of East Syracuse, N. Y., have 
engaged during the school year 1948-49 in 
a carefully considered plan of in-service self- 
improvement. They have utilized the religious- 
education period during which the children 
have been free to visit their churches, to 
study a prearranged problem. The work is 
continued beyond the 45-minute last period 
for at least an hour each week. The teachers 
in the two elementary schools work under the 
leadership of Miss Ailene M. Blake, director 
of elementary education. The current topic, 
which is “Individual Differences in Children” 
was selected as most useful to the group after 
considering various suggestions. The teachers 
have had at their disposal films, periodicals, 
books, and recent research studies bearing on 
the problems of adjusting classroom materials 
and methods which will help teachers under- 
stand child growth and development and 
modify their work for the effective develop- 
ment of all children 
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Athletics Provide — 


An Approach to Leisure 
Time Activities W. K. Streit* 


Scarcely a day passes when some public 
reference is not made to the increasing re- 
sponsibility which rests upon the schools to 
train children for the effective use of leisure 
hours and to afford additional recreational 
opportunities for young people and adults. 
It is important that educational leaders 
recognize the increasing demand made upon 
the school for dealing with these problems. 

Only a portion of the child’s education 
is acquired in the classroom. Education in 
its broad sense, good or bad, takes place in 
the home, on the playground, the street 
corner, at church, in the movies, listening 
to the radio, reading the comics, or wher- 
ever the child’s interest or circumstances 
take him. The schools must assume some 
responsibility for planning and directing 
the pupil’s activities outside of school 
hours. 

The fact that the learning process con- 
tinues throughout the waking hours, makes 
it imperative that the school be concerned 
with that part of education which takes 
place outside of school hours. The school 
must do this both to supplement its own 
program, for which there is not enough 
time during the school day, and to offer 
helpful and educational substitutes for 
otherwise adverse influences. This does not 
mean that the school should replace organ- 
ized programs operating under the sponsor- 
ship of other community agencies; for it is 
the function of the school to begin where 
other agencies leave off, and to co-ordinate, 
integrate, and supplement these opportuni- 
ties for youth. 

The problem of leisure time becomes in- 
creasingly an educational responsibility. 
With the increasing simplification and 
mechanization of home life and community 
life, and the competing distractions that 
detract from home and Church, it is nec- 
essary to provide systematically, under 
some form of public sponsorship, an edu- 
cational program for the leisure time of 
vouth. A large amount of leisure time is 
necessary for a high level of civilization to 
evolve. In normal times, people are freed 
from the drudgery of long hours in their 
struggle to earn food, clothing, and shelter, 
but having earned them, there must be 
some provision for the profitable use of 
gained extra time. On the age level of chil- 
dren, it should take much the direction of 
physical activity although the intellectual, 
the social, and the artistic must certainly be 
offered in any comprehensive program. 
Setting up, organizing, and operating such 
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a program is a responsibility for which 
every school should supply leadership and 
direction. 

Only a small portion of our youth are 
active in organization or institutional pro- 
grams of any type. Of all the ages of life, 
youth is the time when energy, idealism, 
and interest in other people can be captured 
most readily for constructive purposes. It 
is accordingly the period when the greatest 
effort should be invested in facilitating the 
best use of leisure time. The schools have 
a responsibility here equal to the necessity 
of training for useful work. Upon this, 
much of the quality of our future culture 
depends. 


Nature of the Program 


Each school should offer a program 
which provides opportunity in the practice 
of intellectual, social, artistic, and physical 
leisure time activities, and which appeal 
to, and satisfy the needs, interests, and 
abilities of its own pupils. If the school is 
to interest its pupils in such worthy activ- 
ities, it must certainly give all pupils a fa- 
vorable introduction to them. Such an in- 
troduction cannot be given in the present 
allotted class time. 

It is therefore the responsibility of the 
school administrator, with the assistance 
of all departments of the school, to plan 
and organize an adequate total extracur- 
ricular program. The principal must make 
careful assignments for leadership in this 
area and in addition must give considera- 
tion to teacher load. 


Physical Recreation 

It is primarily with the physical aspect 
of recreation that teachers of physical edu- 
cation are concerned although their inter- 
ests should be broad and sympathetic to 
the entire extracurricular program. 

The intramural program should furnish 
an opportunity for all pupils to apply the 
teachings of the physical education class- 
work and should develop in pupils atti- 
tudes and skills which will carry on and 
over into their adult lives as well as being 
enjoyable here and now. We should stim- 
ulate and encourage more out-of-doors 
play. Co-recreational activities offer many 
opportunities for social training and should 
be promoted jointly by the boys’ and girls’ 
departments. 

Careful consideration must be given to 
the relative importance of the team and in- 
dividual sports in the total program offered. 
Most physical educators are familiar with 
the advantages of the team games, but 
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many have not utilized the individual 
sports to the best advantage. These sports 
have a great value to the individual after 
school days are over, and should, therefore, 
be encouraged. 

Above all, it should not be forgotten that 
intramurals must be recreational and fun. 
Friendly competition is the backbone of the 
whole intramural program. It is here that 
a taste for sport must be developed. Partici- 
pation must be kept on a purely voluntary 
basis. By offering a diversified program of 
sports, it is reasonable to expect a large 
percentage of the student body of each 
school to participate. Not just the gifted 
few, but every boy and girl who wishes is 
given an opportunity to play and to enjoy 
the benefits of sports. This is the type of 
program which is sound educationally and 
which makes friends for physical education 
and for the school. 


Teacher Load 


The program cannot be left to depend 
on the willingness of individual teachers to 
volunteer their services; nor is it conducive 
to good morale and efficient leadership to 
have the principal arbitrarily ‘‘assign” such 
responsibility. Too frequently a few teach- 
ers in the school carry all the extracur- 
ricular load, while the majority assume no 
responsibility at all for the development 
and maintenance of the out-of-school pro- 
gram. This situation is undesirable for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, the teachers 
who do assume the responsibility, rapidly 
become overburdened so that they cannot 
do justice to their classroom assignments 
and to the out-of-school chores. On the 
other hand, those teachers who take no part 
in the intramural program lose valuable op- 
portunities to work with their pupils in an 
informal, recreational relationship. 

Many teachers develop their own hobbies 
through sponsorship of extracurricular 
activities. The golf enthusiast might well 
find many advantages to himself in taking 
over the school golf activity. In every 
school faculty there are many interests 
which can be utilized. In one group of 30 
teachers, for example, the following active 
interests were found: tennis, badminton, 
gardening, photography, riding, rifle, chess, 
radio, model building, stamp and coin col- 
lecting, boating, hiking, clay modeling, 
magic, first aid, astronomy, woodcraft, 
camping, fishing, hunting. However, unless 
the teacher has had training in leading a 
group, it is sometimes unwise to make as- 
signments on interest alone. 

Care should be taken that the physical 
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education staff is not overburdened with 
coaching assignments to the extent that the 
intramural and the regular assigned pro- 
gram of physical education suffers. Good 
procedure dictates that in a large school, 
with a number of teachers and coaches, one 
person be delegated as the physical educa- 
tion director whose duty it will be to ad- 
minister this program and co-ordinate the 
work of all individuals in the department. 
The three phases of the total physical edu- 
cation program in a large school, namely 
interscholastic athletics, intramural ath- 
letics, and required physical education 
classwork, must all receive their fair share 
of time and effort; and administrative 
action is often necessary to insure that this 
balance is actually being maintained. 


Plan of Organization 


There should be set up in every school a 
committee which might be called the Com- 
mittee on Extracurricular Activities. It 
should be the duty of this group to for- 
mulate the policies and determine the extent 
of the activity program. In a small school 
the membership might include the entire 
faculty. A large high school should, on the 
other hand, select for the personnel of the 
committee a group of teachers representing 
either directly or indirectly every phase of 
the school program. 

The first task of the Committee on 
Extracurricular Activities would be to make 
a careful and detailed survey of the activi- 
ties sponsored by or through the school. 
There are usually many activities which 
have little school control and little justifica- 
tion for their being. All offerings then need 
to be evaluated and scrutinized. Briefly the 
committee would be called upon to: 

Determine which activities their school can and 
should sponsor 

Fix policies 
activities 

Fix and delegate responsibility for each activity 

Consider and act upon any suggestion or 


proposal which will serve to improve the school’s 
total contribution to its pupils and its community 


covering the conduct of these 


In general, any activity which involves 
the school building or grounds, faculty 
members, parent-teacher organizations, the 
pupils, and members of the school’s com- 
munity should be considered by this com- 
mittee. 


Intramural Sports Program 


It cannot be overemphasized that the 
organization of the intramural sports pro- 
gram will differ widely from school to 
school, depending on the number of pupils 
and teachers involved. Factors which will 
influence the program in no small way are: 
the physical plant, including indoor and 
outdoor facilities; the interest and en- 
couragement of the parents and the com- 
munity; and the attitude and co-operation 
of the principal and of members of the 
faculty. Of course, the interest and initia- 
tive of the physical education teacher or 
teachers are primary factors. 
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Politics and the School Board 


In spite of the fact that the city has 
a good board of education, the American 
spirit of a western news commentator 
causes him to object to the local political 
system which prevents any but party candi- 
dates from winning an election. He writes: 


Every year I have entered a protest against 
the method of selecting members of the board of 
education, pointing out that it was a purely 
political selection directed by the faction which 
happened to be in control of the party commit- 
tees. The purpose of this agreement is to have a 
nonpartisan board of education and the agree- 
ment is that three members of the board of edu- 
cation, which numbers six, are Democrats and 


three members are Republicans. Virtually the 
voters, who pay the taxes, and those interested 
in the management of the school, have no say 
about the selection of the board members. The 
Democratic City Committee names a Democrat 
and the Republican City Committee names a Re- 
publican and both committees endorse the two 
thus named and, although anybody may run for 
the board of education who wants to, there is not 
a Chinaman’s chance of election for anybody else. 
Independence has been fortunate in these selec- 
tions despite the manner of election and we have 
had and do have a good board of education. I am 
inclined to believe that this is because the mem- 
bers of the board of education receive no salary 
whatever and do a great deal of hard work and 
inconvenient work voluntarily and willingly. 





Required Physical Education and 
Intramurals 


In many schools, the extracurricular 
program is at present not sufficiently in- 
tegrated or correlated with the curricular 
offerings of the school. The intramural pro- 
gram should grow out of and supplement 
the required daily classwork. The desire 
to participate in any activity is dependent 
to no small degree upon the skill that the 
individual possesses. Teaching in the re- 
quired classes should, therefore, help each 
pupil to acquire skills in the games and 
sports which the intramural sports program 
sponsors. Such a co-ordination of the in- 
tramural sports program and the requirec 
physical education program presupposes 
that the activities used will, whenever pos- 
sible, agree with those used in the class- 
work. That is to say, the activities should 
be promoted during the season when in- 
terest program will improve skills, increase 
interest, and stimulate participation in the 
intramural program. A primary function of 
the program of intramurals is to furnish 
an opportunity for the pupil to apply the 
teaching of the required physical education. 
It should serve as the physical education 
laboratory. 


Intramural and Interschool Athletics 


A satisfactory relationship between the 
intramural and the interschool programs is 
needed. Both have very distinct places in 
the school program; and each contributes 
opportunities not necessarily possessed by 
the other. They should complement, rather 
than conflict with, each other. 

Interschool athletics are more selective 
than intramurals. Some pupils are naturally 
more proficient in athletic activities than 
others. Moreover, not all pupils are suffi- 
ciently interested to give enough of their 
time and energies to play on interscholastic 
teams. Boys who are more proficient and 
who are willing to devote their time and 
energies to the improvement of their skill 


should be allowed to compete with the most 
expert from other schools. Intramurals, on 
the other hand, provide opportunity for a// 
to play. The important thing is that each 
phase of the program shall get the proper 
emphasis. When both types of sports pro- 
grams are a part of the general program 
in physical education, there must be a 
delegation of responsibility which insures 
to each its proper amount of attention. 

This will come about only when a regular 
teacher in every secondary school is desig- 
nated as the intramural director and when 
this program is directly designated as a 
responsibility of a member of the faculty in 
each elementary school. Logically this per- 
son should be a member of the physical 
education department, whose primary in- 
terest is the welfare of the average pupil. 
While there is no objection to boys in in- 
tramural athletics eventually taking part 
in interscholastic athletics, the intramural 
program should not be used as a training 
device for interscholastics at the expense 
of the mass of pupils. In small schools, in 
the absence of sufficient assistance in the 
department of physical education, it has 
proved satisfactory to have an academic 
teacher assume charge of intramurals. 

Since most schools are handicapped by 
inadequate facilities, adjustments must be 
made to take care of such a program of 
intramurals. While some of our schools do 
not have outdoor facilities, it is generally 
true that the greatest problem in this re- 
gard arises during the indoor season. This 
is particularly true in the high schools. The 
varsity group should divide the time with 
the intramural program. A number of plans 
have been used with varying degrees of 
success. In some schools, the varsity team 
waits until after the intramural game is 
completed. Again, we find the intramural 
activities scheduled at noon, before school, 
or during the periods when the varsity is 
outdoors. It is also possible to plan the in- 
tramurals so as to use the facilities when 
the varsity is away from home or on days 
before games. 
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Building Musical Culture — 





“Take-Home” Music Library 


Roger Coeyman 


It's a good thing a New Jersey gram- 
mar school staggers the closing time of its 
different grades. If the youngsters all left at 
the same time, tots who can’t even pronounce 
Tchaikowsky might mob the school’s “carry- 
home” music library. 

Come 3 p.m., pigtails swish impatiently and 
the boys jostle one another waiting for the 
double swinging doors of the library to open 
at the Gregory School, West Urange. 

The reason is that from first grade on, chil- 
dren may borrow records to take home. 
There’s no worry over shattered disks, because 
specially designed plastic carrying bags have 
cut the breakage from more than three per 
cent to a trivial fraction. 

School Principal Miller happily claims the 
Gregory School’s record library “the first in 
the country to my knowledge.” He gladly an- 
swers inquiries about the unique plan that 
pour in from all over the country 

Today the pale green room with its gray 
trim and flower print drapes of linen crash 
give no hint that this place of melody was a 
dingy storeroom two years ago. 

In 1946 several parents who recognized the 
value of music in their children’s education 
combined forces with Miller to approach the 
board of education. That group generously 
gave its promise for the use of the room along 
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A volunteer worker helps children choose records in the gay room which 
was once a dingy storeroom. 


Gregory School Principal Eugene Miller helps children choose records 
which make lessons “come alive.” 
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and the services of a janitor handy with a 
hammer. , 

Before a nail was struck, 100 records and 
$200 had been donated by enthusiastic parents. 
Principal and janitor pooled their painting 
knowledge, fluorescent lights were swung into 
place, and a window seat was built under the 
five double windows. Through these even a 
benevolent sun slanted its warm winter rays 
by way of contribution 

The high room was just right for good 
ventilation, and a bulletin board was made 
listing the growing record collection. The Par- 
ent-Teacher Association bought the library’s 
first victrola, parents contributed drapes and 
a rug, and the music library was in business. 

Today the library boasts 494 records, in- 
cluding everything from musical Mother Goose 
to Bach, Mrs. William H. Seward, the present 
director, reports. It makes a fine collection for 
the music appreciation classes which gather in 
the library every day, she explains. 

Sustained by private donations and a PTA- 
sponsored bridge party which raise $250 every 
year, the library is rapidly filling its shelves. 

Mickey and the Beanstalk” is the favorite 
album of the equal number of boys and girls 
who flock to the room to make 677 with- 
drawals each month. The circulation has in- 
creased 800 per cent from 79 withdrawals per 
month two years ago 

“They love the music which tells a story,” 
Mrs. Seward explains, “and the albums with 
colorful pictures in them are the most 
popular.” 
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Mrs. William Seward, director, hands a tot her borrowed records, safely 
inclosed in a “carrying bag,” while other children wait to register discs. 


The director has 20 volunteer mothers on 
her committee to help run the library which 
is open from three to four every school day 
for withdrawals. One committee member 
checks the records out while another plays 
them and helps the children make difficult 
choices. So that the work is not too demanding 
for the busy women, they assist two after- 
noons every other week. 

A monthly schedule is sent each worker 
the first of every month. Then the mothers 
arrange their own substitutions, cutting down 
on the director’s work. The system is so set 
up that the director is responsible to the 
PTA for the funds expended and to the princi- 
pal for a report on the care and upkeep of the 
room. 

A breakdown of the 494 records in the li- 
brary is: classical, 235; juvenile, 188; and 
popular, 71. Mrs. Seward explains that “jazz” 
music can be heard on home radios, and there 
has been no attempt to build up this type of 
collection. However a dash of Spike Jones’s 
“Nutcracker Suite” was added for laughs this 
past holiday season. 

The library has concentrated, she reports, on 
building up the juvenile records. The reason 
is that the circulation soared as soon as such 
records were added. Also all donations have 
been classical and popular so that the special 
children’s records were lacking 

Last year’s purchases were: 52 classical 
records including seven albums and 225 ju- 
venile records including 40 albums. As for 
broken records, only six have ever been re- 
placed because those that have been broken 
were not considered essential. The library only 
purchases those it thinks worthy of the collec- 
tion. 

The cross-check library file system that is 
used shows that oldsters of 11 and 12 keep 
the records for the maximum time of one 
week, while younger children keep records two 


or three days on the average. Queried as to the 
advantage of unbreakable records, the director 
said that the unbreakable records wear out 
faster but can be played with scratches. The 
majority of the collection are breakable 


Teaching Is- 


July, 1949 


Most of the children’s homes have phono- 
graphs. Of the 378 children enrolled at the 
school, 276 have been given written permission 
by parents to take records home. The permis- 
sion has included a promise to pay for break- 
age or damage to records. The actual breakage 
has been so slight and the children have gained 
so much from use of the records, the only 
parental comment is ‘‘wonderful service.” 

The bugaboo of the program, carrying cases 
for the records, has been smoothed out. Two 
vears ago the use of paper bags brought tear- 
ful explanations and costly expenditures for 
other records. But when the director, after 
several trips to New York, got a wholesaler 
to make plastic carrying cases to the library’s 
own specifications, the trouble evaporated. 

The dark blue cases with “Gregory School 
Music Library” stamped in white, 
$1.25 each. 

Kindergarten children can’t wait to get in 
first grade to be able to take out records. They 
feel they’re really grown up and responsible 
once they get to take a colorful carrying case 
home. “But if they trip on the way,” the 
director says, “and the album is in pieces, they 
feel much worse than we do. The feeling of 
responsibility that is instilled is alone worth 
the existence of the library.” 

During the day the library doubles for 
rhythm, dancing and singing classes for every 
grade. The children’s regular teachers are in 
charge. They say it is the youngster’s ‘favorite 
hour.” Such delights as a special album of 
Irish music for St. Patrick’s day or Copeland’s 
“Lincoln Symphony” make lessons come alive 
Contests for recognizing the different records 
spur interest in the classics 


cost only 


Instructors say 
that if you haven’t seen music soothe the wild 
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spirit, start plaving a record children love 


The Important Profession 


The all-embracing importance of college 
teaching in the development of the United 
States hardly has been appreciated. Dr. O. 
C. Carmichael, of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, calls 
attention to this fact in his current annual 
report. He w rites: 

The strategic role of the college teacher in 
American society has never been fully appreciated. 
Though medicine, engineering, and law may have 
greater appeal to youth and greater prestige in 
the minds of the public, their potentialities for 
influencing social progress are far less than those 
of college teaching 

This statement will be immediately challenged. 
Does not the doctor who preserves our health, 
advances our physical welfare, and saves our 
lives through his beneficent ministrations, deserve 
higher place in the hierarchy of the professions? 
Or, who is more important in this mechanical, 
electrical, atomic age than the engineer who not 
only builds human habitations but constructs the 
equipment which makes possible all the means 
of mass communication, transportation, and power 
development and control which distinguish modern 


civilization from primitive society ? Or again, how 
would society function without the lawyer who 
as legislator, judge, counsel, and administrator is 
in the main responsible for making, interpreting, 
applying, and executing the laws by which all 
human relations are regulated and controlled? 
How can one, then, successfully maintain that 
the college teacher is more important to society 
than the doctor, the engineer, or the lawyer? 

The answer is simple: -The teacher in the uni 
versity and the college grades, inspires, and in- 
structs the doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, and 
all other business and professional leaders. His 
influence through college and university years is 
(or may be) of paramount importance not only 
in providing professional competence but in crys- 
tallizing the social outlook and philosophy which 
motivate business and the professions and by 
which their individual leaders are guided. The 
testimony of thousands in all walks of life to 
the enduring influence of some one professor is evi- 
dence that teachers lay the foundation upon which 
the individual’s — and therefore society’s — prog- 
ress rests. No other profession has the potentiali- 
ties that college teaching has, and none is less 
understood and appreciated 
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New York’s Unwise Plan of — 





Recognizing Merit in Teachers’ Salaries 


The recent trend toward the recognition 
of merit in salary schedules of public school 
systems needs careful scrutiny by students 
of education. On the surface it may appear 
to have elements of goodness. Supporters 
of the principle that all teachers are not of 
equivalent worth summarize the values in 
merit rating about as follows: 

1. It is obvious that greater support for 
public schools should result in better edu- 
cation for children. 

2. The essential element in good educa- 
tion is the quality of the relationships be- 
tween pupils and teacher. 

3. If the quality of the relationship be- 
tween pupils and teachers is to be im- 
proved, great emphasis must be placed 
upon improving the teacher. 

4. Within a capitalistic system which 
places great value on free enterprise, fi- 
nancial rewards are sought by all people, 
including teachers. 

5. Putting unusual financial rewards 
within the reach of the superior teacher 
will stimulate all teachers to do better 
work. 

6. Striving for greater rewards will pro- 
duce a better quality of relationship be- 
tween pupils and teacher. 

7. Therefore it follows that the recogni- 
tion of merit in salary schedules will pro- 
duce better education. 


Fallacious Arguments 


There is so much that is true in the 
above argument that many persons are led 
to believe that the conclusien is true. As 
a matter of cold fact, the conclusion is 
erroneous and following it will not only do 
irreparable harm to education, it may also 
retard the progressive improvement of the 
schools more seriously than any other cur- 
rent factor. It is unfortunate that some 
leaders in education have been misled by 
specious reasoning to advocate a harmful 
proposal. 

Some persons do not want to have the 
schools develop persons who can think for 
themselves and examine current economic 
life critically. They have been badly de- 
feated in their attempt to keep teachers’ 
salaries so low that few brilliant persons 
entered the profession. Because they in- 
tuitively fear the results which might come 
if an informed and well-educated public 
asked them to account for the sources of 
their funds or to publish the story of their 
machinations in legislative halls and in the 
press, they seek to keep the schools in as 
low a position as possible. They use a 
specious and plausible attack. “Look at all 
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of the money which is being poured into 
the schools!” they cry. “Are we getting 
our money’s worth in better education? Are 
all of the teachers producing? Of course, 
there are some who do unusually well. They 
should be able to go as far as members of 
any other profession. But those who do 
not produce should not be paid highly. This 
is the American way. It gives teachers a 
chance to participate in the fruits of a free 
economy.” 

Without analyzing these fallacies too far, 
it is interesting to point out that they ad- 
vocate for the profession of education a 
system of pay which they would never be 
able to put over in industry. They label 
it as the American way when it is com- 
spicuously absent from the economic life 
of this nation. 


The New York State Plan 


One of the most noted examples of the 
merit salary schedule is found in New 
York State. It has been acclaimed by Com- 
missioner Francis Trow Spaulding as doing 
two things. 


The law does two things — apart from its sub- 
stantial raising of the salaries of many thousands 
of teachers — which are of deep-seated and lasting 
advantage of teachers. First, it establishes the 
principle that in every school system of any 
considerable size there shall be opportunities for 
promotion open to ‘teachers within the field of 
teaching. Second, it provides for the participation 
of teachers themselves in defining the standards 
under which such promotions shall be granted. 
He goes on to write: 

It is my conviction that the teachers of New 
York State can render no greater professional 
service to themselves and to education than the 
service which they themselves will render by 
making the law work. The gains in the profes- 
sional status of teaching which the law offers are 
worth all the individual and collective effort 
which may be required to make them effective. 

Because the law in this state has pro- 
voked serious discussion and disagreement, 
it is wise to look into some of its aspects 
more thoroughly. In the article quoted 
above are selections from the preliminary 
report of the Advisory Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries. Under the heading, 
‘Suggested Items Indicating Exceptional 
Teaching Service” the following activities 
are mentioned: 


Some Items of Exceptional Service 


Unusually skillful or stimulating classroom work 

Assistance to pupils in out-of-school activities 

Skill in organizing materials 

Preparing and collecting for specific purposes, 
materials such as annotated reading lists, refer- 
ence pamphlets, self-made diagnostic materials, etc. 

Marked use of pupil interest, experience, and 
environment 


‘Spaulding, Francis 1 Teacher-Rating and Salaries,” 


The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, Dec., 1947, 
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Use of community resources 
Promoting pupil growth 
Satisfactory service in positions of special re- 
sponsibility and difficulty, such as remedial classes, 
retarded groups, foreign-speaking groups, etc. 
Knowledge of subject matter and its relation 
to contemporary life 
Mastery of oral and written communication 
Personal contacts with pupils 
Recognition of, proper provision for, and suc- 
cessful dealing with the social, psychological, 
moral, and physical needs of children, whether 
they be normal or atypical 
Assistance to pupils, with unusual success, in 
school activities, such as: clubs, dramatics, music, 
publications, general organization, class organiza- 
tion, student government, assemblies, athletics, 
educational trips, garden projects, accounting for 
activity fund, etc. 
Unusually sympathetic and kindly understand- 
ing of children 
Unusual effectiveness in the guidance of pupils 
in areas such as: study within the scope of sub- 
ject areas, out of school interests, vocational 
planning, personal problems and adjustments, 
difficult home and _ environmental situations, 
assistance in vocational placement of pupils leav- 
ing school, and developing good health habits 
Assistance to pupils in connection with out-of- 
school hobbies 
Professional attitude and growth 
Service beyond what is expected of all teachers 
in such extra duties as noon-time supervision, 
noon movies, school lunch program, special room 
program, supervision at public affairs in the 
school, etc 
Professional attitude toward the improvement 
of teaching in general 
Continuing self-improvement in service 
Emotional and social adjustment: a _ poised, 
well-belanced personality 
Exceptional service to the community through 
nonschool activities directly related to the inter- 
ests and well-being of young people (not neces- 
sarily the teacher’s own pupils), in such matters 
as the prevention of juvenile delinquency or the 
provision of opportunities for recreation 
Service-contributions to the well-being of young 
people for which the teacher is not otherwise 
compensated or is only nominally compensated 
In an amount of not less than 60 clock hours 
per school year outside of regular school hours 
Which is voluntary or willingly accepted 
Which, in the case of memberships is evi- 
denced by active participation such as holding 
office, work on committees, etc. 
In organizations the programs of which result 
in direct service to young people 
Of such a type that its continuance is desired 
by the group served 
Through work with children as leader, teacher, 
supervisor, or director of such groups as: pre- 
kindergarten groups; talent group for gifted chil- 
dren in art, crafts, music, dramatics, puppetry, 


dancing, creative writing; Boy Scouts; Girl 
Scouts; Camp Fire Girls; 4-H Club; Future 
Farmers of America; Future Homemakers of 
America; boys clubs; youth centers; youth 


canteens; recreation groups (athletics, swimming, 
games) ; Police Athletic League; life camps; play- 
grounds; community library, nature and garden 
clubs, publications and such activities as are not 
within the scope of the teacher’s regular 
assignment 

Service in youth programs of local organiza- 
tions, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Business and 
Professional Clubs, Zonta, A.A.U.W., etc., welfare 
and social service agencies, settlement houses 
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Youth counseling services, guidance bureaus, 
youth commissions 

Local or national health protection agencies, 
mental hygiene agencies 

Intercultural committees, committees on human 
relations 

Parents’ associations, parent-teacher 
tions, mothers’ clubs, parent study groups 

The Red Cross? 


associa- 


This list is incomplete. It omits that part of 
the report not selected for publication by 
the editor of the Phi Delta Kappan and 
also some 27 items which were included by 
him. 


Effect of Rating on Education 


The listing of many items which may be 
used in establishing the yardstick ‘for 
measuring merit might appear to be super- 
fluous. Most of them are part of the work 
of excellent teachers and so will not be 
debated by many students of education. 
The length and variety of the list is im- 
portant, however, when one considers the 
effect which using it to determine merit 
will have upon the education of children. 
This effect must be examined carefully and 
critically. 

The line of reasoning underlying the 
claims that the use of merit salary sched- 
ules will improve education rests upon the 
theory that all improvement can be made 
through changing the teacher. With limited 
funds available in every school system, a 
system of paying salaries on the basis of 
merit directs a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of these toward those teachers who 
improve or change most. The time of ad- 
ministrators and supervisors is spent more 
and more in making the rating system 
work. They eventually have little time to 
devote to any other aspect of their schools. 
The operation of the merit salary schedule 
tends toward the acceptance of the belief 
that only the teacher need be changed. This 
is demonstrably untrue. Teaching takes 
place in an environment which cannot be 
disregarded. Most environmental factors 
are outside the control of the teacher. The 
number of children to be taught is de- 
termined by the administration of the 
school system. The number and type of 
textbooks to be used are usually so de- 
termined. The amount and nature of the 
supplies available are controlled by the 
budget, the board, and the purchasing prac- 
tices of the administrator. The equipment 
of the classroom, the variety of machines 
which can be used in visual instruction, the 
number of maps, globes, pictures, and the 
like are determined by others. The teacher 
may know the conditions under which he 
can work meritoriously, but he cannot pro- 
vide them. In spite of unfortunate working 
conditions, the teacher must perform meri- 
toriously in order to earn more money. He 
must prepare and collect materials for 
specific purposes, such as annotated reading 
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lists. He must have personal contacts with 
pupils. He must do many of the “Suggested 
Items Indicating Exceptional Teaching 
Service” or he will not advance his rate of 
pay. Of course, he will try to do them, 
but, in most instances, the nature of the 
school environment will prevent him from 
being successful. He will be thwarted and 
unhappy, less fit for associating with chil- 
dren. Expecting him to do all or even a 
major part of the items in the list, without 
providing the conditions which make it 
possible for him to do them is not only 
absurd, but is highly immoral. 


School Environment and Teaching 
Efficiency 


There are other and more subtle controls 
in the environment which must be taken 
into account. Most school systems which 
are attempting to get better carry on in- 
service training programs in order to get all 
teachers to use those methods of instruction 
which the leadership believes to be best. 
Existing record systems must be used and 
their adequacy cannot be changed readily. 
Ideas about discipline, talking by students, 
passing in corridors, and behavior on the 
playground, tend to be handed down from 
above. There is little that a teacher can do 
to change or improve the climate of ideas 
which exist in a school or school system. 
What is wanted by the central administra- 
tion gets around by the grapevine and by 
less devious means such as teachers’ meet- 
ings and bulletins. The teacher in the 
public schools, unlike the teacher in the 
university, has little real freedom in choos- 
ing what shall be taught (this is in the 
course of study or the textbook) or how he 
shall teach it. Submission to these controls 
is necessary if the teacher is to be pro- 
moted, yet the controls prevent really meri- 
torious teaching. 

A third aspect of the environment is 
made up of the people with whom the 
teacher works. Supervisors and adminis- 
trators, superintendents and _ principals 
have ideas about education. They have the 
responsibility for making the school system 
good. And naturally they use their own 
concepts of good. It is inevitable that they 
reward most those teachers whose concept 
of good comes nearest to fitting their own 
concept. Conversely, they will tend to re- 
ward least those individuals whose ideas 
of good education differ most from those 
of the administrators. 


What Is Good Teaching? 

Here again the difference between the 
public school and the university is a 
marked one. There are no generally recog- 
nized standards for achievement in a uni- 
versity. There is nothing comparable to the 
so-called standard tests which are used in 
public schools. There is nothing comparable 
to the pictures in the heads of the parents 
as to what they expect students to ac- 
complish. 
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In the public schools parents expect 
students to be able to read with discrimina- 
tion and good taste, to write legibly, use 
their own language so that they can com- 
municate ideas to the parents, to use num- 
bers accurately, and so on. Most parents 
have been through public schools, and, con- 
sequently, have rather definite ideas about 
what the schools ought to do. They have 
ways of putting pressure upon administra- 
tive officers. They have ways of getting 
public schools to do what they want done. 
Administrators, supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents must necessarily rate high, 
and reward most, those persons whose con- 
ception of good education fits the concep- 
tion which has been determined for them 
by the public which employs them. 

Good education is studied by members 
of faculties in colleges and universities. 
This problem of defining it operationally 
has been studied by students of psychology, 
by sociologists, and by philosophers. What 
comes out of careful search and research 
influences the way in which teachers are 
trained. What is looked upon as good by 
scholars in the area of child growth and de- 
velopment is different from what is looked 
upon as good in most public school systems. 
It is markedly different from the kind of 
teaching which can take place in the en- 
vironment which these public school sys- 
tems provide. What is looked upon as good 
by sociologists and philosophers who think 
about education in our society is also at 
variance both with the concepts of good 
held by the public and school administra- 
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can take place in schools as they actually 
exist. Methods of teaching which arise out 
of taking cognizance of individual differ- 
ences are not possible with 45 children in 
a classroom, with one book each, with desks 
screwed to the floor, with an almost total 
absence of visual aids, with no radio, and 
with little desirable equipment. What is 
good method for a teacher who must get 
the results demanded by merit rating when 
confronted with a large number of chil- 
dren and poor equipment is markedly dif- 
ferent from what is good in an optimum 
situation. It is quite probable that most of 
the professional behaviors which are re- 
warded as meritorious in the environment 
which exists in most public school systems 
are at great variance from those which 
would be looked upon as good by students 
of education. Using a merit system of 
rating under the conditions which exist 
in public schools today tends to reward 
those ways of teaching which are least ap- 
proved by students of education. It tends 
to penalize those individuals who carry on 
procedures which are most approved by 
students of education. This unfortunate 
situation exists because merit rating sys- 
tems disregard the type of environment in 
which teaching takes place. They are based 
on the assumption that it is better to 
change the teacher alone than to change 
both the school and the teacher. 
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The Teacher and the Community 


There are two other serious objections 
to merit rating, particularly as advocated 
by the committee in New York. In the first 
place, if a community is to grow and de- 
velop, it must have citizens who are in- 
terested in many civic activities. The effect 
of a merit rating system, including many 
out-of-school tasks, is to create the belief 
that the citizens have employed a group of 
servants to carry on their community ac- 
tivities. Teachers are to lead Boy Scouts, or 
Girl Scouts, to work with Campfire Girls 
or 4-H Clubs, or Future Farmers of 
America, etc. The citizens have discharged 
their responsibility by employing teachers 
rather than by working actively to make 
the community a better place for youth. 
The continued use of such a plan of merit 
rating will debilitate the communities in 
which it is used. In them, citizens need not 
be concerned with making the community 
a good place for children. They need not 
take personal interest in the activities of 
vouth, since they provide the money to 
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hire professionals. As soon as this happens, 
as it seems sure to do under a merit salary 
schedule, the community loses a major part 
of its value to its citizens. 

Merit rating which takes community ac- 
tivities into account also has a serious effect 
on the teacher. If there is any one thing 
that teachers need most it is associating 
with adults who are not working in schools. 
Working for five, six, or seven hours a day 
with children has an important effect upon 
the personality of teachers. It may make 
them “‘school-teacherish.”’ The only way by 
which they can compensate for this is to 
participate with adults in activities outside 
school. If teachers fail to do this, their 
personality becomes changed over a period 
of time. The so-called merit system in New 
York with its emphasis upon teachers lead- 
ing community activities for children means 
that their association with children is ex- 
tended for more hours. Their opportunity 
to associate with adults outside of school 
hours is decreased, and so the deteriora- 
tion of their personalities to the ‘‘school- 
teacherish” kind is hastened. 


A City in New York State Reports — 


Experiences 


A ae 5 emma 


Ihe teachers’ salary law enacted by the 
1947 New York State Legislature estab- 
lished mandatory salary schedules which 
include provisions for four “promotional 
increments” to be awarded under specified 
conditions after completion of a designated 
number of years of teaching service. 

The law provides that each teacher “shall 
have opportunities to qualify for promo- 
tional increments through satisfactory 
teaching service and in addition, objective 
evidence of one or more . . . special con- 
tributions:”* (@) exceptional service to 
pupils, () exceptional service to the com- 
munity, (c) substantial increase in the 
value of service rendered to pupils through 
the teacher’s participation in nonschool 
activities, and (d) substantial increase in 
the value of service rendered to pupils as 
a result of evaluation beyond the level of 
the master’s degree, education not formally 
credited toward a degree, or continued ap- 
proved study by teachers who do not hold 
a college degree. 


Boards Required to Act 


Much has been said about the feasibility 
of basing teachers’ salaries on merit. Sev- 


*Acssistant Superintendent, Ithaca, N. Y 
1Laws of New York, Chapter 778, Article 33-B, Section 
883, Subdivision 5 (in part) 


With Merit 


eral cities have experimented unsuccess- 
fully with such a plan. The New York 
statute took the issue out of the realm of 
theory and placed it squarely before local 
school boards. Boards employing eight or 
more teachers were mandated to adopt 
standards for promotion and provide for 
granting promotional increments to a speci- 
fied percentage of the number of teachers 
employed. A very few relatively wealthy 
school districts did, in effect, escape the 
merit requirements by adopting a salary 
schedule which provided automatic incre- 
ments for all teachers through all the salary 
steps designated in the statute. Actually, 
some of these districts were adhering to 
salary schedules which were more favorable 
to teachers than the state schedule at 
the outset. 

All the large cities and the great ma- 
jority of the smaller school districts in 
New York are not in a financial position 
to guarantee promotion through all steps. 
Were it not for the financial support of the 
state in the form of equalized grants to 
local districts, many communities would 
find the cost of education embarrassingly 
high. It is incumbent upon them, then, to 
meet the requirements of the salary law by 
adopting a program which can reasonably 
be expected to stay within their resources. 
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The Present Problem 


The present great problem of American 
education is that of designing a public 
school system which can fit both the needs 
of growing children and the needs of demo- 
cratic living. Such a design must take into 
account the kind of school building in 
which good teaching can take place. Good 
theory of design considers problems of 
load, equipment, selection of books, free- 
dom of teachers to explore methods of 
teaching and areas of pupil experience, 
training of teachers, professional leader- 
ship, relationship of the school to the gom- 
munity, and many other complex problems. 
Good education will not be designed if the 
use of the merit system of payment be- 
comes widespread. It will not be designed 
because the use of this system places em- 
phasis upon only one aspect of it — the 
teacher in the classroom — and makes it 
relatively impossible to bring these other 
aspects under the careful scrutiny which is 
necessary to the development of the good 
education. 


Salary PromotiOns wiiliam L. Grage’ 


Among those communities which must 
plan wisely to meet needs is Ithaca, a city 
of 23,000 which employs 180 teachers and 
serves about 4000 pupils. The steps taken 
by the Ithaca school system to put the 
merit promotion law into operation might 
serve as a guide for other communities who 
contemplate a similar move. 

To aid local school districts in setting 
up a program for administering the New 
York State Teachers’ Salary Law of 1947, 
the commissioner of education named an 
advisory committee to advise him relative 
to regulations which would implement the 
law. This committee, composed of 21 rep- 
resentative teachers and administrators 
met, published a preliminary report, asked 
for criticisms and suggestions; subse- 
quently the committee published a hand- 
book incorporating these suggestions for 
administering the salary law and setting 
forth recommended regulations to govern 
administration of the law.? The board of 
education, the superintendent, and the 
teaching staff in Ithaca chose to follow, 
in so far as was practicable, the proposals 
outlined in the handbook. Theirs was a 


Donovan, Bernard E., and Schuler, Marie, cochairman. 
Handbook of Suggestions for Administering the New York 
State Teachers’ Salary Law of 1947 (Albany: University 
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wise choice; their decision made possible 
the utilization of the best thinking and 
experience not only of teachers and ad- 
ministrators who served on the commis- 
sioner’s committee but also of the staff of 
the State Education Department’s Research 
Division, which gave freely of its time and 
talent and made its services and facilities 
available to the committee. 


Local Advisory Committee Advised 


The superintendent, in a bulletin to the 
staff issued early in the 1947—48 school year, 
suggested that a local advisory committee 
on Promotional standards be organized. It 
was proposed that fourteen members be 
elected to the committee; eight classroom 
teachers and six supervisory and admin- 
istrative personnel. The superintendent and 
his assistant served as ex-officio members 
of this committee. Following the proposal, 
each teacher in the elementary schools 
nominated four classroom teachers for com- 
mittee membership; each junior high school 
teacher nominated two candidates from 
among their ranks; each senior high school 
teacher did likewise. All members of the 
staff, in turn, nominated three principals 
and three nonteaching staff members. The 
names of the eight elementary teachers, 
four junior high school teachers, and four 
senior high school teachers who received 
the largest vote for nomination were re- 
submitted to the teachers for a final vote. 
Each teacher then voted for the appropriate 
number of teachers (four in elementary or 
two in each secondary school) and for three 
principals and three nonteaching staff mem- 
bers (for example: supervisors, directors, 
vice-principals, librarians, nurses). 

While the procedure outlined above in- 
volved considerable planning and paper 
work, its significance cannot be overem- 
phasized. A thoroughly democratic struc- 
ture was devised. Teachers were encouraged 
to give serious consideration and due de- 
liberation to their choices. The challenge 
lay in selecting representatives on whose 
shoulders rested the responsibility for de- 
veloping promotional standards which 
would apply to the teachers’ own jobs. 

The committee of 14 staff members 
elected a chairman and began the work of 
devising standards for promotion under 
the salary law. In order to facilitate the 
meeting to carry on the business of the com- 
mittee, teachers were released from class- 
room duties and their posts were filled by 
substitutes from time to time as occasion 
demanded. Members worked individually, 
in small subcommittees, and as a whole 
committee in gathering, analyzing, and 
synthesizing data and formulating a pro- 
gram. 

The committee began logically by using 
a statement of philosophy of education 
which had already been adopted by the 
faculty. From this core they proceeded to 
draw up a set of standards which would 
serve as a guide for the evaluation of ex- 
ceptional service. All four areas described 
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in the salary law — service to pupils, com- 
munity service, personal qualities and pro- 
fessional growth, and education — were in- 
corporated in the standards to be applied 
in evaluation. 

Numerous resources were drawn upon 
in devising an acceptable set of standards. 
Laymen, educators, and research workers 
provided valuable material. Through writ- 
ing, discussing, criticizing, and rewriting, 
the committee arrived at a set of standards 
they believed acceptable for a trial venture 
in evaluation. 


Administration of Standards 


No less significant than the formulation 
of standards was the work of the com- 
mittee in building a structure for admin- 
istering those standards. Of primary im- 
portance was the weighting of items of 
which the total set of standards were com- 
posed. Numerical values were assigned to 
all areas of evaluation. The agreed weight- 
ing for the items was as follows: 
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required level for consideration for merit 
promotion. It is interesting to note that 
“subject matter and related skills’ was 
weighted heaviest, but that the total for 
that item (35) was exceeded by the first 
four items (40). Likewise, it should be 
noted that “direct service to pupils” re- 
ceived a weight of 80, with only 20 points 
remaining for community service, personal 
qualities and professional growth, and edu- 
cation. The law provided that any one of 
these four categories, or any combination 
of them, could be used as a basis for setting 
up promotional standards locally; more- 
over, any manner of weighting of items was 
permitted. 

Evaluation was based on a 5 point scale: 
exceptional, good, acceptable, fair, and in- 
adequate. In scoring evaluations, the sum- 
marized evidence which fit each category 
was scored in accordance with the weighted 
value of the item. For example, if the 
evidence indicated a rating of “exceptional” 
for personal efficiency, a mark of 10 would 





EVALUATION SCORE SHEET FOR M 


Directions: 
right-hand column 


Item 
A. Direct Service to Pupils 


I. Classroom and Related Situations 


Encircle the appropriate score for eact 





(name of staff member 


item; add to obtain subtotals and total in the 


Evaluation 


a) Physical and emotional well-being of pupils 6 8 1 


b) Social relationship 

c) Personal efficiency 

d) Spiritual and ethical values 

e) Subject matter and related skills 
1. Understanding and mastery 
2. Appreciation 

3. Thinking and judgment 

Study habits and skills 

5. Use of varied sources 
II. Extra Class Activities 


i> 


B. Community Service 
C. Personal Qualities and Professional 
Growth of the Teacher in School and 


Nonschool Activities 


D. Education 


6 8 10 
f x 1( 
Q 1 
| 15 
4 s 
4 S 
4 
4 
Possible s Actual 
{ S 
Possible 5. Actual 
6 5 ] 
P yssible 10, Actual 
4 5 


Possible 5, Actual 


Total 100, Actual 


Ihe numerical value assigned to each item is the maximum value assignable for all factors and all 


evidences evaluated under the various sections included in the Evaluation Guide. 
Date Signed: 
Evaluator 
Title 





It may be noted that the weighted items 
provide a basis for scoring the evaluations, 
which are based on evidence but depend 
upon the judgment of the evaluator. The 
superintendent of schools set up a schedule 
which provided that evaluations of the 
school principal constitute one half of the 
total evaluation report, while the evalua- 
tions of all other supervisors, taken to- 
gether, constitute the other half. A rating 
of “exceptional” on every item would, of 
course, imply a score of 100. A critical 
score of 80 was decided upon as the point 
below which the total score of any given 
teacher amounted to an evaluation of less 
than exceptional and, therefore, below the 


be assigned; if, however, a rating of only 
“acceptable” was indicated the mark might 
be 6. Similarly, an item with a maximum 
value of 5 would be marked 3 if the rating 
were “acceptable.” 


Emphasize Effort 

Emphasis in evaluation was placed not 
on the teacher but upon the product of his 
effort, namely, the steady growth of boys 
and girls in terms of the purposes of 
Ithaca’s educational program and in con- 
sideration of pupils’ maturity levels and 
learning experiences. Because .the evalua- 
tion guide was designed for use in all grades 
in Ithaca public schools, the committee 
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avoided too much specificity with regard 
to subject matter and skills. The staff took 
cognizance of varied types of learning and 
teaching situations. The guide further rec- 
ognized that the types of exceptional teach- 
ing service cited under each item were not 
complete or all-inclusive. They were merely 
suggestive of the great number and broad 
character of educational services provided 
by teachers to pupils in Ithaca classrooms. 

The committee included with its guide a 
set of suggestions for evaluating teacher 
effectiveness. Although not specifically re- 
quired to do so, the committee designated 
the minimum number of classroom visits to 
be made by evaluators, methods of report- 
ing visits, and the evaluation of nonteach- 
ing personnel. All evidence needed for 
evaluation of community service, extra 
school activities, and education was brought 
together in a personnel folder devised by a 
subcommittee. This folder was printed with 
appropriate columns to contain entries 
made by the teacher concerning projects 
he had undertaken in community services, 
professional courses beyond graduation he 
completed, and similar information. The 
folder was designed to serve as a repository 
for all other evaluative materials concern- 
ing the teacher: observation reports, eval- 
uation summaries, and so forth. 

Upon completion of its initial task, the 
evaluation committee met with members 
of the board of education to describe and 
discuss its proposed program. Members of 
the board made inquiries into various 
phases of the program, examined the stand- 
ards and the proposals for administering 
them, and commented on their reactions to 
the plan as it was presented. The general 
reaction of the board members is indicated 
in the adoption by the board at its next 
regular meeting of the entire plan proposed 
by the staff committee. The superintendent 
was instructed to publish the standards and 
pertinent regulations for the administration 
of the promotional program. 

As published, the promotional standards 
bulletin contained not only the complete 
list of standards but also the proposals for 
administering the plan. The promotional 
standards program was officially recognized 
by the board of education and made a part 
of the salary schedule. The published bul- 
letin was placed in the hands of each mem- 
ber of the staff. It contained the salary 
schedule and schedule conditions, promo- 
tional standards, and regulations for eval- 
uation. All staff members were encouraged 
to raise questions about evaluation in order 
to assure an understanding of the program. 
Items which were ambiguous, confusing, or 
hazy were corrected or clarified in subse- 
quent bulletins issued under the direction 
of the promotional standards committee by 
the superintendent. 


Thirty-Three Teachers Eligible 


Of the 174 full-time staff members in 
Ithaca whose positions fell within the terms 
of the 1947 Salary Law in 1947-48, 33 
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were eligible for consideration for merit 
promotion, both from the standpoint of 
their years of service and their salary posi- 
tion with respect to promotional steps. The 
superintendent in the spring of 1948 noti- 
fied each principal and supervisor charged 
with evaluating the services of these 33 
teachers, that evaluations would be required 
to be completed by December 15, 1948. 
Each evaluator then began to compile 
evidence and record it in accordance with 
regulations already adopted and published. 

No one knew, at the time this first cycle 
of evaluation began, whether or not the 
board of education would be in a position 
to grant promotional increments to all 33 
teachers (in addition to the automatic in- 
crements it was required to grant to all 
teachers whose salary fell below step 9 in 
the schedule). The board nevertheless ex- 
pressed to the staff its desire to promote, 
in so far as resources permitted, all teachers 
whose contributions indicated qualification 
as “exceptional” teachers. It should be re- 
ported that all 33 teachers were evaluated 
“exceptional,” receiving a score of 80 or 
above. To anyone intimately acquainted 
with the teaching of the staff members 
whose work was being evaluated there can 
be little question of their deserving such a 
mark. Many of these teachers had service 
records extending well beyond the nine-year 
minimum — some had a record of 30 years 
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of service. It should be reported, moreover, 
that the board of education subsequently 
saw fit to grant promotional increments to 
all 33 teachers whose service was evaluated 
during the first year under the promotional 
increment program. The law required that 
no more than 75 per cent of those eligible 
need be promoted in any one year. The 
fact that the board pursued a forward 
looking policy of promotion was probably 
the greatest single factor in assuring a suc- 
cessful continuation of the program, which 
had been inaugurated under the most fav- 
orable circumstances — through democratic 
participation of all the staff members con- 
cerned. 

The staff is still at work, through its 
committee, revising and refining the eval- 
uation program. A second group of teachers 
will come up for promotion on December 
15, 1949. Granted that changes may be de- 
sirable and that problems not now foreseen 
may arise, yet it seems reasonable to look 
forward to the continued operation of the 
promotional system set up by the Ithaca 
schools in accordance with the New York 
State law with assurance that it will work. 
It can be predicted with confidence, more- 
over, that the plan has a reasonable chance 
of accomplishing its ultimate objective: the 
encouragement of better teaching which, in 
turn, results in education of higher quality 
for our boys and girls. 





Hart Larsen, chairman of the board of School District No. 4, the Eugene, Oregon, 
Public Schools, is shown signing bond No. 1500 of a $1,500,000 bond issue recently 
sold to start the district’s construction program which will double the size of the 
school plant within the next three years. An additional $1,000,000, to be sold as 
needed, has been authorized by the voters as has a $250,000 serial levy to run for 
five years. Included in the new construction is a senior high school for 1,400 students 
estimated to cost $2,000,000; a junior high school at $600,000, and at least six addi- 
tional elementary schools estimated to cost when completed at least $300,000 each. 
(Photo courtesy Superintendent Clarence Hines.) 
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The School Clerk Is — 


The Balance Wheel of a 
School Wor ks Paul W. Seagers* 


A school system and its administrative 
officers are frequently judged by the treat- 
ment received and the impressions created 
in the outer office. This “Time Square” of 
the school system is the place where con- 
verge the salesmen, the school patrons, the 
principals, teachers, and other employees 
as well as pupils. Frequently in the small 
schools, here is the spot for placing requi- 
sitions; making purchase orders; recording 
board actions; making and controlling the 
budget; co-ordinating employee action and 
activities; keeping extracurricular funds; 
recording and protecting permanent rec- 
ords; compiling annual reports for the 
local corporation, state, and federal agen- 
cies; and in some places, even making up 
the tax roll and collecting taxes. In addi- 
tion to these, letters must be written, the 
telephone answered, the irate parent given 
proper attention, the teachers’ questions 
answered, the pupils’ grievances or disci- 
plinary troubles channeled, and the book 
salesmen given due respect. Here is the 
place where utter confusion and chaos 
could well reign or where calmness, com- 
posure, tranquillity, and orderliness may 
prevail. The determinant factor, the in- 
tegrating influence, in fact the balance 
wheel of this the center of the school works, 
is the nice little lady commonly called the 
School Secretary. Few people ever take 
time to assess her importance to the smooth 
running of the school machinery. Few ever 
recognize her pivotal position either in 


channeling traffic or reflecting administra-’ 


tive attitudes. In many communities, she 
is still the girl in the office who answers 
questions and the telephone. 

In several states and especially in In- 
diana, the school secretaries have caught 
a glimpse of their importance to the well- 
run school system and have set up high 
standards of education and training for 
their positions in order to still further in- 
crease the value of their service. How 
laudable for such a group through its own 
initiative and volition to attempt to in- 
crease its potentialities of usefulness to the 
public schools. No attempt will be made 
here to analyze or even list the gamut of 
activities confronting the school secretary; 
rather, I prefer to focus attention upon a 
few phases of her work. 


Meeting the Public 
She meets the public in person, by tele- 
phone, and by correspondence. Regardless 
of the manner, she is always in the position 


*Mr. Seagers who is Assistant Professor of Education 
and School-Building Consultant at Indiana University 
read this paper before the Indiana Association of Scho 
Secretaries at their April, 1949 ng 


of interpreting the school to the public. 
She should radiate a happy, efficient, un- 
derstanding feeling of confidence, con- 
tagious to everyone with whom she comes 
in contact. This kind, sympathetic, under- 
standing attitude should soften the first 
onslaught of the irate patron who rushes 
in with rapidly increasing anger over some 
real or fancied injustice and demands to 
see the superintendent immediately. If the 
secretary administers first aid in the form 
of a comfortable chair in relaxing, quieting 
surroundings and assures him both by word 
and by her manner that the superintendent 
will be happy to confer with him within a 
reasonable time, she will likely help to 
reduce his emotional temperature to the 
point where a conference can be effective. 
Sound solutions and effective conclusions 
shun discussions held in an atmosphere of 
anger, hate, or intolerance. By proper treat- 
ment many a school opponent becomes an 
understanding school supporter. It is true 
that the school belongs to the public, but 
this does not license anyone to break down 
any phase of its activities nor to abuse 
anyone connected with its operation. Its 
operation is based upon recognized funda- 
mental principles found effective over years 
of experimentation and experience. These 
principles and practices, along with local 
policies, the school secretary should be able 
to interpret to the public not with the 
hautiness of a self-conceited bureaucrat 
“telling off’’ a lowly constituent, but rather 
with the honesty and straightforwardness 
of a public servant, in its highest sense, 
functioning in a democratic institution, and 
in turn, the champion of democracy. 

The textbook salesman and the vendor 
of school supplies often visit the school 
office. Whether we realize it or not, they 
are important men, frequently former 
schoolmen and well trained in the art of 
evaluating a school system by the attitudes 
found in the front office. Very often these 
men are influential throughout their ter- 
ritory and a good word dropped in the 
right spot by one of them can have far- 
reaching influence not only upon the repu- 
tation of a school, but upon the promotion 
of its administrative head. They also render 
a real service to the school by virtue of the 
more intensive training and knowledge in 
their respective fields than any superintend- 
ent can hope to have. As a group, they are 
fundamentally honest and trustworthy and 
should be accorded the respect of a polite, 
courteous answer, a comfortable place to 
wait, and expeditious movement. 

The secretary also meets the public by 
the telephone. How valuable in public re- 
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lations a courteous, pleasant telephone 
voice can be is suggested by the fact that 
the telephone companies spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in helping their 
employees cultivate a good telephone per- 
sonality. This is also true of many other 
public relation-minded companies which 
have found more sales and larger dividends 
their reward. First impressions frequently 
are lasting and the first few words spoken 
over the telephone may have profound in- 
fluence upon the tenor of the subsequent 
conversation. Here also is set the atmos- 
phere for all calls to the superintendent. 
Let us hope that that atmosphere is con- 
ducive to efficient, straightforward, un- 
emotional conversation. 

Just as a school may be judged by the 
treatment received in the office or over the 
telephone, so may it be judged many more 
times a day and perhaps at greater dis- 
tances by the letters which it sends out. 
The school secretary may find herself the 
person responsible for impressions broad- 
cast indiscriminately through the mail. She 
may answer letters directly or she may 
take dictation from the superintendent or 
she may supervise all the correspondence 
emanating from the school office. A good 
knowledge of grammar, punctuation, spel- 
ling, word usage, letter forms, and niceties 
of expression are a must in addition to 
accuracy and neatness. She should be the 
person of final review of school letters and 
if she finds ambiguous or unappropriate 
statements in the superintendent’s letter, 
with tact, she can suggest changes. Every 
superintendent appreciates a secretary who 
can be trusted to write and critically review 
letters of importance. 


Meeting the Teachers 

The school secretary may frequently 
come in contact with both teaching and 
nonteaching personnel. Here she can prove 
her importance not by “lording it over,” 
but by trying to help the staff with their 
problems, sometimes by directing them to 
proper sources of information and at other 
times making the information directly 
available. Instead of saying, “The big boss 
is a bear today; you better not see him,” 
she could contribute to the smooth running 
of the organization by saying, ‘“Superin- 
tendent Blank is ill today,” or “Superin- 
tendent Blank has had a trying day; if you 
could wait until tomorrow, I am sure you 
will receive more attention and be more 
satisfied with your conference.” At no time 
does she have the right to reprimand or 
“bawl out” people. That is a privilege re- 
served for the superintendent. Mutual in- 
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terest and trust between the superintendent 
and his staff can be created or destroyed 
through the medium of the school secretary. 


Meeting the Pupils 


In the small school systems pupils often 
come to the main office, sometimes for in- 
formation and other times for discipline. 
Regardless of the reason, the school sec- 
retary should treat them all with kindness 
and courtesy, expedite their movements, 
and channel them to the proper people. 
Again I wish to point out that certain peo- 
ple are responsible for discipline, and the 
secretary should be thankful that she is 
not one of these. It is important that the 
secretary should not sympathize with the 
pupil over real or fancied injustices in the 
school and that no gossip or depreciation 
of teachers be indulged in or tolerated in 
the office. 


Recording and Caring for Records and 
Important Documents 


The accurate recording of and the safe 
keeping of all board and school policies 
and decisions as well as contracts, legal, 
statistical, and financial reports is an im- 
portant task. Frequently correspondence is 
important not only in legal, statistical, and 
financial matters, but in the evaluation of 
transfers, the hiring of teachers, and the 
placement of pupils in colleges or positions. 
Thus, every letter should be filed properly 
and protected. The school board minute 
book, pupil records, contracts, financial, 
and statistical accounts are public property 
and are subject to inspection by the public 
under prescribed conditions of hours and 
place. However, there may be correspond- 
ence and other personal records which the 
superintendent can well consider private. 
It is well to protect these items considered 
private and equally well to display courte- 
ously, rather than with a condescending 
contempt, the public records to any citizen 
who wishes to exercise his democratic and 
legal rights, at the same time never allow- 
ing the documents to leave the secretary’s 
custody except by court order. 


“General Nurse” to the Superintendent 


Whether she likes it or not, the school 
secretary is kind of a “general nurse’ to 
the superintendent. She should know his 
whims and humors, his likes and dislikes, 
his likelihood to make certain decisions 
Above all she should be loyal to him under 
all conditions. If she cannot be loyal, then 
she should not be his secretary. This does 
not mean that she should pour out her 
sympathy to him or expect much from 
him. The relationship should be one of 
mutual understanding on a high profes- 
sional level. She should be a good listener, 
is frequently a superintendent must re- 
hearse his ideas before someone in order to 
critically analyze or sharpen his thinking. 
She should see that his office is in order, 
that important things come first and that 
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The Boston Host to the ASBO 





Mr. Henry J. Smith, Business Manager of the Boston School Committee, who will 
be official host to the Association of School Business Officials, October 2-6, 1949. 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS WILL MEET IN BOSTON 

President Arthur A. Knoll has announced that 
the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Association 
will be held October 2 to 6, at the Hotel Statler, 
in Boston, Mass 

The tentative program, prepared by Mr. Knoll, 
provides for 12 divisional meetings, to be devoted 
to short papers and discussions on (1) financial 
support of the noncapital program of school out 
lay, (2) the afterschool use of school buildings, 
3) pension plans for nonteaching employees, (4) 
the planning and construction of school buildings, 
5) school purchasing problems, (6) school plant 


operation problems, (7) accounting practices, (8 
buildings and grounds maintenance problems, (9 
policies of personnel administration, (10) instruc 
tional supply service, (11) lunchroom operation, 
and (12) problems of the smaller school districts 

The program also includes a series of round- 
table discussions in the nine general fields of (1) 
planning and construction of buildings, (2) prob- 
lems of administration in larger cities, (3) prob- 
lems of administration in smaller cities, (4) per- 
sonnel administration, (5) operation of plant, (6 
accounting practices, (7) maintenance of plant, 
(8) seeing in instructional rooms, and (9) control 
of construction after the awarding of the contracts 





materials are where he can find them. She 
is the superintendent’s traffic officer, 
whether it be in personal, telephone, or 
mail traffic. She must not let personal 
prejudice influence her presentation of 
other people’s problems to the superintend- 
ent. She must be honest and tactful and 
expect to soften some of the blows meant 
for him. She should represent him as hon- 
est, sympathetic, understanding, and effi- 
cient. She should know what decisions she 
can safely make; however, she should be 
fully aware at all times that she does not 
have any of the powers of the superintend- 
ent and neither can she assume them nor 
represent herself as being in a position to 
influence him 


Knowledge of Local, State, and Federal 
Rules, Regulations, and Laws 


Although it is not necessary for the 
school secretary to know all the implica- 
tions of local, state, and federal laws as 
they pertain to schools, she should have a 
fair working knowledge of the more im- 
portant ones relating to aid, attendance, 
and contracts, and have at hand the neces- 
sary references or interpretations of the 
others. 

Thus, we see that the school secretary 
is an important person in the school organ- 
ization. She can materially affect the opera- 
tion of the school as well as the public’s 
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A Student-Body Budget in a 
Small Rural High School 


Robert R. Halley’ 


The Associated Student Body of the Avenal 
High School, in California, with 200 members 
out of an enrollment of 237, has been operat- 
ing with the aid of an annual budget during 
the past four of its eleven years. The budget 
is usually first on the agenda of the Student 
Council each fall, and has come to be con- 
sidered a basic necessity to the intelligent 
planning of the year’s program of student body 
activities. 

The constitution of the Body requires an an- 
nual budget, but the requirement had been 
overlooked until the present financial adviser 
was assigned to work with the Student Council 
of 1943-44. Many proposals for expenditures 
of student monies were brought before this 
student governing board; it was obvious to the 
student leaders that their decisions were being 
made without an adequate guide and without 
knowledge of the experience of their prede- 
cessors. 

They appointed a finance committee of 
three, composed of the Student Body presi- 
dent, treasurer, and the financial adviser, to 
propose a budget for the consideration of the 
Council. The members of the finance commit- 
tee studied the student treasurer’s books for 
each of the preceding five years and classified 
sources of income and items of expenditure. 
In the light of this knowledge and with due 
consideration for the rapidly changing condi- 
tions through those years, the committee sub- 
mitted what its members felt was a balanced 
budget to the Student Council at a special 
night meeting. Each item in the budget was 
thoroughly examined; the finance committee 
was required to justify each item of expendi- 
ture in terms of value to the student body. A 
revised budget was finally accepted, but not in 
time for use that year. With some changes the 
budget was recommended to the succeeding 
Council, which adopted it with minor changes. 
To date each Council proposes a budget to its 
successor, who examines the proposal carefully, 
modifies the budget until acceptable to the 
group, then follows it as a guide for the year’s 
activities. 


Policies as Well as Expenditures Planned 


When considering a budget the student 
leaders not only plan expenditures with refer- 
ence to probable income, but also outline the 
year’s activities by their decisions, on such 
questions as the number and quality of stu- 
dent-body parties for the year, whether ath- 
letes should be furnished meals on trips, 
whether the band should raise its own money 
or look to the student treasury, which of the 
many worthy charities to sponsor, whether all 
income should be spent for the benefit of the 
present membership or if some should be 
saved, and many other equally important prob- 
lems involving student body financial activity. 

In the past the student leaders have not 
adhered to the budget slavishly, but have used 


?Teacher and Financial Adviser to the Student Council, 
Avenal High School, Avenal, Calif 


it as a guide, and included in it an amount 
titled “Reserve” to accommodate for unex- 
pected expenditures. As an aid to insuring 
reasonable adherence to the budget, however, 
the Student Body constitution specifies a sys- 
tem of requisitions binding upon all who pro- 
pose an expenditure of student monies. Any 
expenditure not covered by the budget must 
be approved by the finance committee if under 
ten dollars, or by the Student Council if over 
that amount. A system of receipts and non- 
negotiable checks was created to facilitate 
agreement between the books kept by the 


The Names are Fictitious but — 
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elected student treasurer and the set of ac- 
counts kept by the principal’s secretary. The 
two sets are checked one against the other on 
the first of each month. This practice has 
proved mutually beneficial. The office set is 
audited each year by an outside accountant 
engaged by the district. 


Values of the Plan 


t is believed by the student leaders, faculty 
advisers, and the administration at the Avenal 
High School that a budget covering student- 
body financial activities (1) not only insures 
a solvent student body, but (2) aids in the 
training of student leaders by demonstrating to 
them the need and value of such a guide in 
making their decisions, and (3) that the con- 
sideration of a budget also brings to the 
attention of the student leaders the basic phil- 
osophy underlying the existence of extracur- 
ricular activities: the educational value to be 
derived by the followers as well as the leaders 
in student government. 


“Dear Superintendent” 


Arthur R. Simonson 


Letter No. 1 
Barri, Minnesota, 12 June, 1948 
Mr. John P. Jones 
Superintendent of Schools 
Sky Springs, Minnesota 

Dear Sir: The Bureau of Recommendations 
at the University of Minnesota has notified me 
of the vacancy open in the social studies de- 
partment of your high school. 

I am very interested in the position. Cur- 
rently, I am teaching social studies in Baroudi, 
Wisconsin, and have had two years of experi- 
ence. I received my bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Minnesota and have 
also done some graduate work in social studies 
at the same institution. I am married, have no 
children, and am agreeable to the salary cited 
in the bulletin sent me. Other information can 
be received from the Bureau of Recommenda- 
tions at the University of Minnesota. 

Request you let me know at your earliest 
convenience if the position is still available 
Thanking you in anticipation of an answer, I 
remain, yours truly, 

Mortimer P. Oliver 


Letter No. 2 
Barri, Minnesota, 15 June, 1948 
Mr. John P. Jones 
Superintendent of Schools 
Sky Springs, Minnesota 

Dear Sir: Several days ago I sent you a letter 
regarding my candidacy as a social studies 
teacher in your high school. Upon doing so I 
realized that I did not forward a photograph 
of myself. Therefore, you will find such 
photograph enclosed. 

I would also like to state that I have served 
in the United States Army for over three years, 
two of them being overseas in North Africa 
and India. 

Request you place the photograph and addi- 
tional information on file with my previous 
letter. Yours truly, 

Mortimer P. Oliver 
Encl: Photograph 


Letter No. 3 

Barri, Minnesota, 7 July, 1948 
Mr. John P. Jones _ 
Superintendent of Schools 
Sky Springs, Minnesota 

Dear Sir: I am writing to you in regard to 
my application letter of 12 June, 1948, and an 
additional letter of 15 June, 1948. As yet I 
have not been notified if the position is still 
ivailable or if I am still being considered as a 
candidate for the social studies position in your 
high school. ; 

I have been given an offer in a near-by 
Wisconsin school and, although the offer is 
satisfactory, I am delaying the signing of a 
contract until I hear from you. 

Hoping you notify me on this matter as 
soon as possible, I remain, yours truly, 

Mortimer P. Oliver 
Letter No. 4 
Barri, Minnesota, 20 July, 1948 
Mr. John P. Jones wis 
Superintendent of Schools 
Sky Springs, Minnesota 

Dear Sir: Since I have not heard from you 
in regard to my application for social studies 
teacher in your high school, I have signed a 
contract to teach the coming year at a near-by 
school. 

It is requested that you take my name off 
the list of candidates. Yours truly, 

Mortimer P. Oliver 
Letter No. 5 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Sky Springs, Minnesota 
J. P. Jones — Superintendent 
25 July, 1948 
Mr. Mortimer P. Oliver 
216 Maple Grove 
Barri, Minnesota 
Dear Sir: This is to notify you that the 
social studies position was filled on 1 June, 
1948. 
Thanking you for your application, I remain, 
yours truly, 
J. P. Jones, Superintendent 
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Mutual Helpfulness — 





The Exchange of Information Between Boards of 
Education and City Planning Commissions 


In order to advance the program of the 
educational plant and city planning, ready 
exchange of information between school 
authorities and city planners is necessary. 
Since schools constitute an important ele- 
ment in a comprehensive city plan, and 
sound school plant planning is possible 
only when there is well-conceived city 
planning, it is necessary that city and 
school planning be co-ordinated through 
co-operation between the city planning 
commission and the school authorities. Free 
exchange of pertinent information will 
yreatly facilitate the work of each. 

The list of items that city authorities 
should be ready to supply to school au- 
thorities is based on suggestions made by 
school authorities. A tentative list was pre- 
pared on these suggestions and sent out 
for checking and addition of such impor- 
tant items as were omitted to eleven school 
building authorities. The final list is based 
on their responses. 

In the examination of one hundred city 
plans, the type of information which the 
school officials supplied to planning com- 
missions was noted and recorded. This list 
of items was sent to thirteen city planning 
authorities, and they were asked to check 
all items considered important and to add 
others which they thought necessary. 


Information City Planning Commissions 
Should Supply Boards of Education 


Items bearing on future development of 
city: 

a) A list of proposed developments of city 

b) Contemplated extension of city limits 

c) Average size of lots in new developments 

Trends in present development of the city: 

a) Building permits issued 

The building permits issued for new homes 
and for business houses are an indication of 
the direction in which the development and 
growth will take place. 

b) Real estate development in certain areas 

c) Construction of new homes by wards or 
other areas 

This is to show growth in definite areas. 

d) Trends in real estate prices in certain 
areas 

This shows a demand for property in certain 
areas as well as the type of homes that are 
most likely to be built. 

e) Zone map of city showing industrial, 
business, and residential areas 

Items bearing on population shifts and 
changes 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Kansas 
City 


Russell A. Holy, Ph.D.’ 


a) Information as to probable character of 
population shifts 


The continuous shifting of population in 
cities is closely related to the changing need 
for schoolhousing facilities in certain areas. 

b) Map showing births by wards or other 
areas 

Such a map would help school authorities in 
locating school buildings in the light of anti- 
cipated enrollments. 

c) Population figures by age groups in differ- 
ent sections 

The proportion of children for whom school- 
housing facilities must be provided in relation 
to the adult population varies in different sec- 
tions of the city. 

Items helpful in locating schools with refer- 
ence to other elements of the city: 

a) Plan showing all existing thoroughfares 
and streets, with proposed highways and street 
plan 

Such a plan would be helpful in eliminating 
the location of schools on sites such as would 
subject children to the dangers of heavy 
traffic. 

b) Map showing existing and proposed 
transportation lines 

The need for such a map is obvious from 
the consideration of the undesirability of 
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railroads. 

c) Information on flow of traffic 

d) Map showing location of all parks, play- 
grounds, recreational centers, and public build- 
ings 

This map would facilitate planning for co- 
ordination of school grounds with city play- 
grounds and parks and thus increase facilities 
and avoid duplication. 

Items bearing on natural features of the 
city: 

a) Contour map of city 

Such a map would be helpful in planning 
for new schools as all elevations would be 
shown. This is of particular importance for 
cities situated in rough and hilly sections. A 
map not indicating elevations is often mis- 
leading. 

b) Geological data on formation of soils 
with reference to foundations 

The need for such data is clear from the 
consideration that some kinds of soil are better 
for foundations than others. 

c) High water levels of all regions subject 
to floods 

d) Earthquake fault lines, if any, mapped 
and charted 


Information Boards of Education Should 
Supply City Planning Commissions 
Items bearing on present plant and its use: 
a) Location of each school 


b) Data of erection of each school building 
and additions, if any 
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c) Seating capacity of each building 

d) Unused seating capacity available 

e) Number of rooms in each building and 
their use 

f) Floor space of the building 

g) Grades using each building 

h) Area of playground space for each school 
in acres 


In cases where there is a small playground, 
the planning commission may wish to develop 
a playground or park adjacent to the school. 

Items helpful in locating other elements 
with respect to schools: 

a) Map of city showing boundaries of 
school districts 


This is to enable city planning authorities to 
locate main thoroughfares, transit and trans- 
portation lines so they will coincide with the 
boundaries of school districts. 


b) Plan of each existing school site showing 
the location of buildings and playgrounds. 


This is to enable the city planning commis- 
sion to co-ordinate playgrounds, parks, and 
other recreational centers with the facilities of 
the school. 


c) Number of auditoriums and gymnasiums 
provided in the schools 


Such information is valuable in the planning 
and locating of community centers. 

d) Location of unused school sites owned 
by the school district 


In the planning of thoroughfares, transporta- 
tion lines, and recreational facilities, the plan- 
ning commission should have this information. 

Data bearing on policy of the board of edu- 
cation: 

a) Policy as to type of organization of each 
school 

The policy of organization will influence the 
location of school buildings and, to a certain 
extent, the number required. For example, a 
school system organized on the 8—4 basis will 
need to provide for more elementary pupils 
than one organized on the 6-3-3 plan. 


b) Established policy as to number of pupils 
per teacher in grade school 

c) Information as to whether or not play- 
grounds are supervised by school authorities 
during the entire year 

The Recreational Board and school authori- 
ties may often advantageously co-ordinate 
their activities with reference to playgrounds. 

d) Information as to whether school play- 
grounds are available for adults and children 
when school is not in session 

Data bearing on status and trends of school 
population : 

a) Average daily attendance of schools 

b) Total enrollment by grades m each 
school 

c) Total enrollment by 
private schools 
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THE LINDEN, N. J. BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Members of the board seated (left to right): Commissioner Joseph F. Sparks; 
President Mrs. Betty Evans; Commissioner James J. Smith; and Commissioner Abraham Rothberg. 


Staff Members Standing (left to right): A. Clyde Baldwin, secretary of board; Dr. Paul R. Brown, superintendent of 


schools; Charles S. Valvano, custodian of school funds; Richard B. Magner, attorney. 


AND EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Vice-president Thomas A. Archipley; 


The Linden board of education is engaged at present in the erection of the Myles J. McManus Elementary School, which 
is to house the kindergarten and six elementary grades. The building is in colonial design appropriate to the community 
and will cost $1,800,000. In addition to housing a generously modern program of education, the building will afford facilities 
for adult use in the form of a branch public library, a baby clinic operated by the Board of Health, an auditorium to seat 
800, and a gymnasium with bleachers to accommodate 600 spectators. The building will include 32 classrooms, a cafeteria, 


three wood and metal shops, sewing and cooking rooms, an art room, lockers and showers. The formal corner-stone laying 
under the board’s sponsorship was held, May,J9,.1949.. 





These data give the percentage of the total 
school population of the city for which the 
public schools need not provide. 

d) Dot maps showing location of all ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high school pupils 

e) Total enrollment of schools by grades 
and divisions for at least ten years 

Trends of enrollment by school divisions 
show for which grades additional housing 
facilities may later need to be provided. 

f) Percentage that school population is of 
total population during each year over a period 
of twenty years 

This shows the trend in the proportion of 
school population to adults and gives an indi- 
cation of future schoolhousing needs. 

Other items: 

a) School indebtedness 

b) Location and number of all parochial 
schools 

Unless this information is definitely known 
it may result in overbuilding. In many districts 
the nonpublic schools draw heavily on the 
school population. 


RATING PROBATIONARY 
TEACHERS 


The New York City board of superintend- 
ents has received a new form for rating proba- 


tionary teachers, prepared by a committee 
headed by Associate Superintendent Regina C. 
M. Burke. The principals are to be asked to 
check the competence of the beginners under 
five main headings and are to add their 
recommendations for permanant appointment. 
The new scheme is to replace one which has 
become obsolete under the newer conceptions 
of instructional method. The rates to be taken 
include the following: 


Personal and Professional Qualities 
1. Personal appearance 
Voice and habitual speech pattern 
Professional attitude 
Sympathetic understanding of children 
Resourcefulness and initiative 
». Evidence of professional growth 

7. Special interests, talents, or abilities used for 
the benefit of pupils 

8. Intelligent utilization of current official pol- 
icies in education 


rn & Ww bh 


Pupil Guidance and Instruction 

1. Effect on character and personality growth 
of pupils 

2. Control of class 

Maintenance of a wholesome classroom at 

mosphere 

4. Planning and preparation of work 

5. Skill in adapting instruction to individual 
needs and capacities 

6. Effective use of appropriate methods and 
techniques 


Skill in making the class program attractive 
and interesting to children 
8. Extent of pupil participation in the class and 
school program 
9. Evidence of pupil growth in knowledge, 
skills, appreciations, and attitudes 


10. Attention to pupil health and general wel- 
fare 


Classroom Management 


Attention to physical conditions 

2. Housekeeping and appearance of room 
3. Records and reports 

Attention to routine matters 


4_ 


Participation in School and Community 
Activities 

1. Maintenance of good relations with other 
teachers and with supervisors 

2. Effort to establish and maintain good rela- 
tionships with parents 

3. Willingness to accept special assignments in 
connection with the school 


Additional Remarks 

Principal’s estimate of general fitness 

Is continued service recommended ? 

The new form also provides space for re- 
ports by directors of special branches and for 
the recommendation of the assistant superin- 
tendent and the associate superintendent. It 
also indicates lateness and absence on the part 
of the teacher 
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important Considerations tor — 





The Planning of the 
Group Instructional Units R. Gommel Roessner' 


Until recently, the school plant was de- 
signed almost entirely for the advancement 
of the education of the children of the 
community. Changing concepts of educa- 
tional programs and new approaches to 
the betterment of urban and rural life have 
caused the educational plant to be used 
not merely as an educational establishment 
for children alone, but also for the adults 
of the community. Centralized rural 
schools, as well as city schools, are now 
being opened for use as adult-education 
and community-activity centers. The mod- 
ern school plant cannot fulfill its function 
unless it includes instructional units 
planned and equipped for the activities of 
the child and adult age levels. Such areas 
as the academic classrooms, the business 
education classrooms, the shops, the home- 
economics laboratories are used for evening 
classes attended by adults. Likewise, the 
auditorium, the gymnasium, the cafeteria, 
and the library are frequently used by such 
organizations as the Grange, the Four H 
club, and the parent-teacher association. 
A modern school building cannot be 
planned as an instructional institution for 
children alone; it must be designed as a 
civic and meeting center for the com- 
munity. Certainly a community that con- 
siders the school as the hub of the civic 
and neighborhood life of its citizens will 
also want to foster the educational advance- 
ment of the children through the best in 
building facilities and curriculum oppor- 
tunities. 


The Assembly Area 


Planning the Assembly Area 

The size of an auditorium for any school 
building depends upon its future use as 
the major meeting place of the community, 
as in the case of a high school, or upon 
its use for pupil group activities, as in the 
case of an elementary school. 

For purely instructional purposes, an 
auditorium should be designed for approxi- 
mately one half the total school enrollment, 
with a maximum seating capacity in the 
largest schools of approximately 1500 per- 
sons. As suggested above, the auditorium 
should be arranged to serve the community 
needs for adult programs and _ public 
forums. To limit its use to the children is 
to waste a good part of the funds spent. 

It is essential that the public have direct 
access to the entrance doors. Ample pro- 
visions should be made for checkrooms, 
ticket offices, and public toilet space. Good 
planning requires that the auditorium be 


‘This is the second article of a series on the planning 
of the modern school plant. The author is assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture and planning at the University of 
Texas, Austin 


arranged as a separate wing which may be 
entirely closed off from the school plant 
when it is occupied in the evening by a 
community group. Adequate parking space 
is necessary in close proximity to this area. 

For use by students, the auditorium 
should be so located that it will be easily 
accessible for general assembly purposes 
and school programs. The stage should be 
located on a corridor artery in order that 
large groups of students and even indi- 
vidual speakers or actors may enter di- 
rectly onto the stage without passing 
through the assembly area. Classrooms or 
group instructional rooms, such as those 
for the band and chorus, should be lo- 
cated directly adjacent to the stage area, 
so that they may be used for assembly 
purposes by actors and choruses. The an- 
cient idea of placing single-purpose dressing 
rooms adjacent to the stage area has proved 
very unsatisfactory, since they are too often 
used as general “catchall” rooms. 


Stage 


The proscenium should have a minimum 
opening of approximately one half of the 
width of the auditorium, and the remaining 
quarter on either side should be used as 
the wings of the stage. Under no circum- 
stances is the stage to be less than thirty 
feet wide. The height of the proscenium 
will depend upon the over-all height of 
the auditorium. The stage floor should be 
approximately three feet above the as- 
sembly floor level. The stage of the audi- 
torium is as important as and in a sense 
more important than that of the seating 
area since the chief purpose of the audi- 
torium is pupil participation in the dra- 
matic, discussionary, musical, and other 
activities which center there. Therefore, 
the first consideration in the design of the 
area is the stage. The depth from the front 
curtain to the rear wall of the stage should 
be at least 24 feet. Since the majority of 
the programs held by the school proper are 
of such a nature that an entire class or 
even larger groups of children generally 
participate, the stage must be a minimum 
of 720 square feet, measuring within the 
proscenium and the rear wall. 


Auditorium Area 


The auditorium functions far more effi- 
ciently and safely for the student audiences 
and the general public if this room is 
placed on the ground level, because the 
hazards of stairways are eliminated. Statis- 
tics prove that approximately 30 per cent 
of all accidents in schools occur on stair- 
ways. Furthermore, the ground-level audi- 
torium helps meet the regulations of local 
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building departments and of state building 
inspectors in regard to fire and other public 
hazards. It is generally required in building 
codes that 36 inches of floor space be pro- 
vided for each 100 persons. Thus, an audi- 
torium seating 500 students requires 15 
feet of door width for exit purposes. 

The seating capacity is figured roughly 
at seven square feet of floor area per stu- 
dent. For safety no person may be seated 
in a seat farther distant from the aisle then 
seven seats. The aisle must be a minimum 
of three feet in width and should increase 
in width with the length. 


Furniture 

It is advisable that the auditorium seats 
be constructed of plywood or a similar 
material, with the arms and hardware of 
a plain and simple design free from sharp 
corners and dust-catching indentations. The 
upholstered type of seat helps the acoustics 
of an auditorium to a great extent; how- 
ever, from the standpoint of general utility 
and sanitation, the plywood type is advised 
and recommended for school use. For all 
practical purposes the auditorium seats may 
be approximately 22 inches in width and 
approximately 32 inches back to back. 
There is some value in the European ar- 
rangement of 38 or 40 inch back-to-back 
spacing. 


Light and Ventilation 


Bilateral lighting provides both good 
illumination and ventilation. Even with 
bilateral lighting, it is essential that me- 
chanical ventilation be installed if the room 
is used during the winter months. Provi- 
sions should be made for lightproof shades 
and draperies in order that motion pictures 
and visual-education programs may be in- 
corporated in the curriculum. 


Illumination and Sound 


Light and sound transmission is a major 
feature of a well-designed auditorium. Let 
us take the problem of lighting first. The 
lights of the auditorium proper should be 
controlled by a rheostat to avoid the sud- 
den turning on and off of the illumination. 
Cool or indirect fixtures should be specified 
so that the students’ vision will not be 
exposed to the direct rays of light. If fluo- 
rescent fixtures are to be used, the “egg 
crate” type is suggested. For maximum 
efficiency, stage lighting, such as border- 
lights, footlights, spots, and ceiling spots of 
various hues, may be used very effectively 
but must be controlled from a central panel 
in the wings of the stage. 

The auditorium of today must be 
equipped with a public-address system to 
take advantage of radio programming, with 
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the central control located in the superin- 
tendent’s office. A supplementary micro- 
phone on the stage as well as sound outlets 
at suitable points is a “must” in the design 
of the auditorium public-address system. 


Color 


The color scheme for the ceiling and 
wall surfaces of the auditorium is depend- 
ent upon a number of factors. Account 
must be taken of both the quantity and 
quality of daylight; that is, whether it is 
a cold north light which needs warm colors, 
or a warm southern light, which is best 
treated with cool colors. 

The entire color scheme and the type of 
seats and furniture, flooring, drapes, and 
stage hangings must be taken into con- 
sideration before the colors of the wall 
surfaces are worked out. The auditorium 
requires an atmosphere quite different from 
that of the classroom area. Primarily the 
student must be placed in a restful and re- 
laxing environment which contributes to 
a quiet, receptive mood for assembly func- 
tions. Neutral colors with very small areas 
and spots of accenting, complementary 
colors should be used on the walls and 
ceilings. The stage curtains and scenery, 
properly lighted and high-lighted, will then 
assume the accenting spark which will at- 
tract and hold the attention of the audience 
to that focal area. 


Acoustics 


The general shape and form of the 
auditorium has a decided effect upon the 
acoustics and the comfortable hearing 
qualities of the room. The hard, fireproof 
materials necessary in the construction of 
an auditorium cause excessive reverberation 
which can be controlled only by the care- 
ful use of acoustic materials so placed as 
to eliminate echo, etc. Window drapes and 
upholstered seating aid materially as sound 
absorption factors which improve the 
acoustics of an auditorium even when it is 
only partially filled. 


The Physical Plant 


The gymnasium, like the auditorium, is 
to be designed in such a manner that both 
the student body and the adults of the 
community may take full advantage of 
these facilities. This unit of the educational 
plant is to be located on the ground level 
and in close vicinity to the play and ath- 
letic area. Attention should be given to 
the accessibility and the night lighting of 
the parking area to make it entirely satis- 
factory for night use. In many communities 
the gymnasiums are used for a multitude 
of purposes other than physical education 
programs and athletic contests. With this 
fact in mind, the gymnasium must be 
planned and designed to withstand rigorous 
double use. 

The basketball courts vary in size from 
the small court for elementary schools of 
60 feet in length by 35 feet in width, to 
the senior high school court, 84 feet by 
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50 feet. The minimum size has been es- 
tablished at approximately 60 feet by 35 
feet, with the maximum 94 feet by 50 feet. 
The distance of the sidelines of the court 
to the wall or bleachers should be an 
absolute minimum of 3 feet, with 10 feet 
considered most desirable. 


Seating 

Fold-up, or telescopic, gymnasium seats 
are recommended over the permanent type 
of seating, which is expensive. When not 
in use the fold-up seats greatly increase 
gymnasium floor area. For example, a tele- 
scopic type of bleacher of 12 rows when 
extended, projects into the gymnasium 
area 21 feet; in a closed position the same 
bank of seats covers only 4 feet 6 inches, 
providing an additional 16 feet 6 inches of 
gymnasium floor area for play and formal 
instructional activities. 


Lighting and Ventilation 

A gymnasium should be designed with 
bilateral lighting, with the windows ap- 
proximately eight feet above the floor level. 
All gymnasium areas should have a me- 
chanical ventilating system. 


Illumination 

For evenings and dark days, the playing 
floor area is to be equipped with a lens 
type of fixture suspended from the ceiling 
joists or installed flush in the plaster ceil- 
ing. This type of fixture provides effective 
light on the play area: for general use it 
should be designed to give an illumination 
level of 15 foot-candles; for exhibition 
games a higher lighting level is desirable. 


Acoustics 
In the event the gymnasium is connected 
with, or is in close proximity to, the school 
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plant, acoustical treatment must be pro- 
vided with acoustic tile, plaster, or acoustic 
panel boards to lessen the reverberation 
and sound transmission throughout the en- 
tire school building. 


Shower and Locker Rooms 


The shower and locker-room areas should 
be located on the same floor level as the 
gymnasium, and they should be made 
directly accessible from the outdoor play- 
ground and athletic field. It is advisable 
that this area be designed on a corridor 
artery in order that the students may enter 
the locker rooms directly and without en- 
tering or crossing the gymnasium floor. All 
locker rooms should be lighted with an 
ample amount of windows and should be 
mechanically ventilated. 

From a sanitation standpoint, it is de- 
sirable that a glazed tile or brick material 
be specified for wall surfaces in locker 
rooms and showers, and a material similar 
to terrazzo be used for all floor areas. These 
glazed materials aid in the cleanliness and 
sanitary condition of the lockers and 
shower area. 

There has been considerable controversy 
relative to the amount of privacy to be 
provided in locker and shower rooms for 
girl students. The lower three grades may 
be designed with the gang type of showers; 
however, it is highly advisable that private 
shower and dressing cubicles be provided 
for girls in the upper grade levels. 

Educators as well as physical education 
personnel consider the gymnasium second 
in importance only to the classrooms. With- 
out a healthy, active body the development 
of a healthy, active mind is difficult. 


(To be concluded in August) 





BRAVING WRITERS’ CRAMP 


President Harry M. Nabstedt of the Davenport, Ia., board of 
education and Business Manager John E. Baumgartner recently 
signed their names 3500 times on a school-bond issue of $3,500,000. 
The bonds which will be used for a school-building program will cost 
the Davenport School District slightly more than 1.5 per cent. 
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Rear and Side View of the Gymnasium-Auditorium as seen from the playground. 


Additions to the Squantum School 


Paul Coletti, of Coletti Brothers, Architects— Boston, Mass. 


rhe problems of planning an addition to an 
existing school plant provide a challenge to 
the architect, not found in the planning of an 
entirely new building. This is especially true 
when the addition is to harmonize architec 
turally with the old structure but is 
wholly modern in plan and, above all 
provide new areas and an over-all arrangement 
which will enable the school to carry on a 
broadened and thoroughly balanced program 
of instruction 

The problem that confronted the architects 
Coletti Brothers, in the addition to the Squan- 
tum School, Quincy, Mass., was to plan four 
classrooms and an auditorium. The original 
elementary school building which had been 
erected during World War I, was in satis- 
factory physical condition, but lacked space 
for the increasing population of the area; it 
was without space for physical education, for 
issembly activities, for music instruction, for 
library, and for the serving of lunches. The 
idditions should supply these elements for 
the expanded program of the schools 

The available area to build was restricted 
between the present school and a skating rink 
to the east and another limited space between 
the school and Mayflower Road to the west. A 
play field with a baseball diamond prevented 
an extension at the north side of the property 

After making numerous studies, many of 
which were conventional approaches to the 


Typical classroom showing the lighting arrangement and the flexible seating. 
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The east front view of the Gymnasium-Auditorium, Squantum School, Quincy, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Massachusetts. — Coletti Brothers, Architects, 


problem, a scheme with courts and classroom 
wings was adopted for the classroom addition 
This scheme allowed the use of bilateral light- 
ing from the east and west exposures, which 
is desirable for this New England area, and 
presented a blank brick wall to the batters 
from the baseball field. To the west of the 
existing school the auditorium-gymnasium was 
located. It was felt that the auditorium 
gymnasium would be least affected in use by 
the adjoining road; in fact, that tnis location 
would make the room most readily accessible 
to the adult groups who would use it during 
the evening hours 


The Classroom Wing 

The classroom wing has been widely ac 
claimed since it is one of the first schools in 
New England where bilateral lighting has been 
used. This lighting seems both adequate, uni 
form, and apparently without complaint of 
glare. As a result, artificial lighting is seldom 
necessary. The use of spun glass draperies for 
the windows serve two purposes: to eliminate 
a fire hazard and to prevent the disturbance 
of sun rays during the early part of the 
morning 

The architects decided to paint each class- 
room a different color. Where a classroom is 
oriented toward the north, warm colors are 
used with accents of cool shades: classrooms 
lacing south are treated with cool shades plus 
touches of warm colors for tonal balance 
and interest 

The ceilings of all classrooms have been 
finished in a soft colored acoustical plaster 
Deep shelving is provided under all large con- 
tinuous windows. Colored linoleum floors with 
flash-type cove bases are both easy under 
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The Classroom Wing is constructed of brick harmonizing with the original building. — Coletti Brothers, Architects, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 


foot and sanitary from the standpoint of main- 
tenance and were used in preference to the 
more prevalent alternate types. Chalkboards 
are green and are surrounded by buff colored 
tackboards covered with cotton crash above 
Swinging displays conveniently located have 
been accepted with considerable enthusiasm 
by the teachers and pupils alike 

At the rear of all classrooms, activity spaces 
are located. This location permits easy and 
complete supervision at all times. In addition 
to ample shelving and sink facilities, movable 
cases enclosing this area allow flexibility in 
developing new types of projects such as draw- 
ing, carpentry, model making, et« 

First- and second-grade 
been provided with toilet facilities directly 
accessible from each room. In this manner 
the tots are under close supervision of the 


classrooms have 


teacher and the travel between the general 
toilet rooms and classrooms is considerably 


curtailed. 


The Corridors 


Corridor partitions above the casework of 
the activity areas are completely glazed, and 
thus additional daylight is borrowed from 
classrooms to a corridor that already is fairly 


well lighted and from both ends by large 
windows 
The corridors are finished with acoustic 


plaster ceilings 
linoleum floors 
locker height, 
ment by 


plaster walls, and battleship 
A soft green-glazed tile dado 
serves as a deterrent to deface 
writing, drawing, and the usual 


damage likely to occur if a more inviting 
material were placed before the pupils. Desks 
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have been treated a light blond finish in an 


effort to attain the highest degree of light 
reflection. 
In addition to the four classrooms, this 


same wing contains a well-equipped nurse’s 
room with a cot to care for the youngsters 
who require rest and attention; a teachers’ 
lounge decorated in soft pastel colors and with 
comfortable modern furniture; a principal's 
office suite, plus an ample storage room. 


The Gymnasium-Auditorium Wing 
\ § 


Of importance equal to the classroom ad- 
dition is the auditorium-gymnasium wing, 
which serves for physical education, indoor 
play, and as a meeting place for the numerous 
activities of both school and community. Here 
banquets and social gatherings are expected 
to develop a friendly and congenial spirit be- 
tween school and community and to encourage 
more participation in school affairs between 
the parent-teacher association and the school 
officials 

Continuous windows on each side of the 
auditorium-gymnasium light the room so ef- 
fectively that electricity is not required even 


on dark days. Glazed-tile walls of soft light 
and slightly darker green color are blended 
harmoniously with a chartreuse acoustical 


plaster ceiling above 

\ completely equipped kitchen in the base 
ment is connected by a dumb waiter and a 
stair to the serving area on one side of the 
Stage 

School plays or any other form of enter- 
tainment may be planned, since a gridiron with 
a complete form of stage equipment is in- 
corporated Under the stage the storage of 
chairs neatly arranged on rolling trucks solve 
the problem without difficulty. 

The problems of designing this school have 
been approached with a view toward eliminat- 
ing that cold institutional atmosphere and in 


its place substitute a warm, friendly feeling 


furniture, and woodwork throughout the wings and surroundings that are cordial, inviting 
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Squantum School, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
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Bt ne Typical classroom looking toward the activity area and showing the glazing in the corridor 
SOlve classroom wall. The lighting arrangement of the activity area is particularly effective. 
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ind pleasant. And the architects believe that rooms, the adequate lighting, and the com- _ intendent of schools, supported by the School 
by the use of color, intimacy of scale, (the  pleteness and flexibility of furniture and Committee which insisted that modern think- 
reason for a one-story solution), and efficient equipment have made the academic and ac- _ ing in education be utilized. Mayor Charles A 
planning that this objective has been realized. _ tivity work particularly pleasant and effective. Ross deserves considerable credit for his real 

In use, the additions have had a refreshing The success of the total building could not sympathy in new ideas and his progressive 
ind stimulating effect on both pupils and have been possible without the careful edu- understanding of the problems which had to 
teaching staff. The enlarged size of the class- cational planning of Dr. Paul Gossard, super- be solved 


The foyer looking toward the entrance of the gymnasium- The auditorium-gymnasium is finished with tile walls in soft 
auditorium is well lighted and is finished to require an absolute harmonizing colors and is amply lighted at night with 
minimum of maintenance. incandescent lamps countersunk in the ceiling. 
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Perspective, Howard School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. — E. Chester Nelson, Architect, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


gravel. The entire interior construction is 


24-inch concrete floors set on steel-bar joists 
ra = is OO All window frames are metal arranged to 


swing out for ventilation and fitted with 


e hopper vents at the base 
for Colored Children Classrooms, auditorium, and corridors are 


plastered; floors are rubber tile, except in the 
toilets where ceramic tile is used, and the stair 


treads which are nonslip terrazzo. All toilets 
The school board at Fort Smith, Ark., has The auditorium-gymnasium, measuring 90 by have glazed tile wainscots and metal toilet 


let contracts for an elementary school to house 48 feet with a stage 21 feet deep, will be partitions. The building is heated and venti- 
Negro children in grades one to six. The ten available for special school assemblies lated with steam 
classrooms measure 22 by 30 feet each, and The exterior is of simple modern design with The cost will be $225,000. E. Chester Nel- 
one room, planned for a sixth-grade class and _ light-colored face brick and stone trim. The son, of Fort Smith, provided plans and en- 
for library purposes measures 22 by 40 feet roof is insulated and covered with tar and __ gineering service 
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First Floor Plan 


Second Floor Plan 


Plans of the Howard School for Colored Children, Fort Smith, Ark. — E. Chester Nelson, Architect, Fort Smith. 
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Architect's Perspective Sketch, Normandy Junior High School, Normandy, St. 
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Lorenz, Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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County, Missouri.— Wischmeyer and 


Economical Planning Leads to 
Low Per-Pupil Cost 


Economical planning accounts for the $688 
per-pupil cost of Normandy Consolidated Dis- 
trict’s three-story contemporary-styled junior 
high school building now in the middle con- 
struction stage in St. Louis County, Mo., says 
its architects, Wischmeyer and Lorenz 

The low per-pupil cost compared to other 
school building in the St. Louis area is causing 
1 mild sensation in construction and board-of- 
education circles there. Within the past six 
months other school buildings have gone up 

1 per-pupil cost up to $1,700, and the 
iverage per-pupil construction cost in the area 
in the past six months has been $1,000 

Architects Wischmeyer and Lorenz like to 
speak of building cost on a per-pupil basis 
because cubic-foot price quoting is misleading 
they explain. Certain faults in planning in 
crease the total cubage of a building, thus 
reducing the cost per cubic foot but increasing 
the per-pupil cost as well as future mainten- 
ance expense 

Normandy’s new building will cost 77 cents 
i cubic foot (A.LA. formula), while another 
building in the area, for example, has been 
que ed as costing 68 cents a cubic foot. The 


latter, however, has a much higher per-pupil 


ones 

Normandy’s building is completely fireproof 
of reinforced concrete, and is faced with light- 
red brick. The roof, beams, floors, and columns 
ire of reinforced concrete throughout. The 
other building is of reinforced concrete for 
first floor only. Its per-pupil <ost does not 
include walks and driveways, which the Nor 
mandy building's does 

Efficient use of space was a major considera 
ion when the architects planned Normandy’s 
new junior high school. One feature of the 


; 


building which illustrates their foresight is 
the flat roof. The pitched roof prevailing in 
the area increases the cubage and decreases 
the cubic-foot cost of the buildings, but the 
space beneath it is wasted and expensive to 
root 

The new building will have a flat tarred and 
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graveled roof with 20-year bonded guarantee 
It will be less expensive to construct and less 
costly to repair than the prevailing slate roofs 
that break in hail and high-wind storms. Its 
four-foot overhang will keep out the sun- 
light’s glare and drain the roof, eliminating 
guttering, an expensive maintenance item 
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Normandy Junior High School, Normandy, St. Louis County, Missouri. 


Poorly planned corridor space is another 
means of adding to cubage while lowering the 
misleading per-cubic-foot quotation. The new 
Normandy building, arranged in an L-shaped 
plan, is designed for maximum space in class- 
room areas and a minimum of corridor waste 

Economical planning permits, as in Nor- : 
mandy’s case, use of structural materials in- UPPER PAR? OF I rae 
itially more costly but conducive to low-cost neat re 
maintenance. Window frames and exterior 
doors will be of aluminum, and interior doors 
will have metal door bucks to eliminate paint- 
ing and replacement costs. Stairs and toilet- 
room floors are to be of terrazzo that will 
require no waxing and polishing. Floors will 
be finished in asphalt tile; wainscots in entry- 
ways, corridors, gymnasium, cafeteria, kitchen 
shower rooms, toilet rooms, and similar areas 
will be glazed tile that requires no painting | pod 
Unit ventilators, that permit spot temperature 
control and provide fresh air without fuel 
waste, have been specified 

Economical site planning also has been con- re 
ducive to lowering construction costs of Nor- 
mandy’s building. Instead of excavating and 
filling the considerably irregular typography 
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Missouri. — Wischmeyer and Lorenz, 
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Normandy Junior High School, Normandy, St. Louis County, 
Missouri. 


i vat C4Add Bow CiasS Low 


Junior High School, Normandy, St. 
Architects, 


July, 1949 


of the 20-acre site, the architects took ad- 
vantage of it. They planned the structure on 
different levels and considered the functions 
of its units. The gymnasium will open directly 
to an athletic field formed naturally by the 
contour of the terrain. The school-bus ap- 
proach, at the lowest and almost the existing 
grade, will permit simultaneous loading and 
unloading of four buses. 

Instead of uprooting and removing the many 
trees and shrubs on the site, the designers 
skillfully adapted their plans to preserve the 
beauty of the campus while effecting economy. 

To be built at a total cost of $868,434.34, 
the Normandy Junior High School will have 
36 rooms to accommodate 35 pupils each or 
total enrollment of 1260. The rooms include 

regular classrooms, two art rooms, five 
rcoms, two music rooms, two shops, 
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a cooking classroom 
ind a special audio-visual 
operated folding parti 
rooms, 


i sewing room 


a library 


room. A motor 
ion will divide into two 
for boys’ and girls’ physical education 
a combination auditorium-gymnasium 
equipped with a built-in public-address system 
and stage. The gymnasium is to have locker 
shower, team and equipment rooms 

On the ground floor will be a cafeteria and 
a kitchen with a dishwashing room. Adjacent 
to the main entrance on the second level will 
be a general administration office, a conference 
room, an examination room, and a rest room 

The building plans also include rooms for 
teachers, custodian, matron, coal, storage, sup- 
plies, boys’ and girls’ toilets, men’s and 
women’s public toilets and a bus station with 
two walting rooms 

The new building has still another feature 
of economical planning that will pay off in the 
future — flexibility. Space has been arranged 
on the third floor for eight classrooms to be 
added when the school population makes thei 
construction obligatory. 
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Six of the uniformed bus drivers of the Palo Alto, California, School District. Mr. R. D. Case, 
business manager, third from right. 


UNIFORM THE BUS DRIVERS 
R. D. Case* 


The adoption of uniforms for bus drivers 
in the Palo Alto, Calif., schools has done for 


*Business Manager, Palo Alto Unified School District, 
I Alt Cal 


all concerned more than has been accomplished 
by any other step taken in the lifetime of 
transportation. 

a) The drivers take greater pride in their 
positions, and the moral tone is higher than 
ever before. 

b) The appearance of the drivers in uniform 
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Third Floor Plan, Normandy Junior High School, Normandy, 
St. Louis County, Missouri. 





commands greater respect on the part of the 
students transported, other school employees, 
officers of the law, parents, and other drivers 
upon the highways. 

c) Drivers seem to take more seriously the 
great responsibility that is theirs in transport- 
ing large numbers of children. 

d) Dressing up gets chins up. The men seem 
to take more pride in their work and seem to 
give more service more cheerfully 

e) Other employees admire the drivers for 
having taken the step which brought about 
uniforms 

f) The businesslike appearance of the men 
seems to cause the children to take pride in 
their drivers. They like the snappy appearance 
which the uniforms provide 


Those of us responsible for the transporta- 
tion are very proud of our men who, without 
any word or influence from outside, in their 
own department decided to adopt uniforms. 
They have selected and personally purchased 
(California law does not permit a school dis- 
trict to provide uniforms for employees) a 
dressy uniform which is made of good-looking, 
dark green material which holds its press and 
wears longer than the average suit of clothes. 
The cut of the jacket is such as not to inter- 
fere with the handling of the wheel or the gear- 
shift. 

If the advantages which are in evidence in 
the Palo Alto schools were realized by other 
school districts throughout the country, there 
might be a movement started in the direction 
of standard uniforms for school bus drivers by 
states or even by the country. I favor a state 
regulation 
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Gearing Salary Schedules to 


Economic Cycles 
Jerry J. Vineyard, D.Ed.’ 


Those of us who have been in the public 
schools over a period of years have seen salary 
schedules developed during depression years 
which would not serve school needs during 
inflationary periods; then we have seen sched- 
ules developed during inflationary periods 
which were destroyed during deflationary peri- 
ods. Many schedules that have been developed 
during the past few years have no prospect of 


surviving if the prices of goods and services go ° 


down as they have after other wars. Econo- 
mists point out some five or more major 
factors which have prevented this from oc- 
curring since the close of hostilities. 

The Arkansas City, Kans., public schools 
set itself to the task of developing a new salary 
schedule during the school year of 1947-48. 
The superintendent suggested that the schools 
attempt to take a long-time view of the prob- 
lem and that a scale be developed which 
might be capable of surviving the shifting 
economic cycles. This was accepted by the 
board of education and the teachers com- 
mittee, for the scale was developed in accord 
with democratic administrative practices. The 
teachers committee proposed the plan and 
should be credited with the particular formula 
that was accepted. It has now been used to 
adjust salaries twice. Of course, the real test 
of economic strain has not been applied as 
yet. 


Marks An Innovation 


Since it represents an innovation developed 
at the same time that several industries were 
producing a formula for similar reasons, the 
Arkansas city salary schedule probably merits 
a place in our professional literature. In this 
way, others may review it and probably im- 
prove on it. 

This committee representing junior college, 
senior high, junior high, and elementary teach- 
ers searched the professional literature for 
months. They isolated some 16 principles, 
listed the arguments pro and con and, finally 
selected three as the basic foundation for the 
Arkansas City salary schedule. Those prin- 
ciples are: 

1. The single salary schedule principle, i.e., 
no difference in pay based on service in ele- 
mentary school, high school, or junior college. 
There is a difference between men and women 
which about equals the law of supply and 
demand in comparable Kansas schools but was 
derived by a study of subsistence. 

2. The professionalization principle, i.e., 
recognition of improvement due to training 
and experience, but opposed to merit or extra- 
duty consideration because no objective scales 
for measurement exist. 

3. The economic principle including a slid- 
ing scale, i.e., the scale should be within the 
ability and willingness to pay of the citizens 
of Arkansas City, and a fractional part of the 
salaries should automatically be adjusted an- 
nually in accord with the cost-of-living index 


1Superintendent of Schools, Arkansas City, Kans 


Schedules for teachers, custodians, and sec- 
retaries are presented below. 

The special teachers, who are not on the 
schedule, are listed at a definite amount per 
job above schedule and thus operate in accord 


with the schedule. 





Teachers’ Salary Schedule* 


Years Women Women Women Women Men 


= 
3 


of 60-89 90-119 B.S. M.S. BS. M.S. 
exper. hours hours 
l $1,950 $2,025 $2,100 2,175 $2,700 $2,775 
2 2,000 2,100 2,175 2,275 2,775 2,875 
3 2,050 2,175 2,250 2,375 2,850 2,975 
4 2,100 2,250 2,325 2,475 2,925 3,075 
5 2,175 2,325 2,400 2,575 3,000 3,175 
6 2,250 2,400 2,475 2,675 3,075 3,275 
7 2,325 2,475 2,550 2,775 3,150 3,375 
8 2,550 2,650 2,875 3,250 3,475 
9 2,750 2,975 3,35¢ 3,575 
10 2,850 3,075 3,450 3,675 


*This is the proposed Arkansas City, Kans., salary 
schedule for teachers based on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost-of-living index for February, 1948, the index being 
170. Subject to annual revision in accord with the cost- 
of-living index are $1,700 of a man’s salary and $1,100 of 
a woman’s salary. Thus, each figure on this scale is to 
be adjusted each March based on the February fifteenth 
figure. Each teacher is to maintain his relative step or 
point on the sliding scale, and his increment is to be 
from there. 


Custodians’ Salary Schedule* 
Elementary High School 


Ist $1,800 $1,800 
2nd 1,850 1,875 
3rd 1,900 1,950 
4th 1,950 2,025 
5th 2,000 2,100 
6th 2,050 2,175 


*This is the adopted salary schedule for Arkanas City 
custodians based on the cost of living index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. As in the case of teachers, 


$1.700 is subject to revision annually 


is $400 above: the assistant head 


The head custodian 


$250 above 


July, 1949 


Secretaries’ Salary Schedule** 


H. grad. 60-89 90-119 B.S. or 
to 59 hrs. hours hours more 

Ist $1,500 $1,600 $1,700 $1,900 
2nd 1,550 1,675 1,775 2,000 
3rd 1,600 1,750 1,850 2,100 
4th 1,650 1,825 1,925 2,200 
Sth 1,700 1,900 2,000 2,300 
6th 1,750 1,975 2,075 2,400 


**This is the adopted salary schedule for Arkansas City 
secretaries based on the cost-of-living index. As in the 
case of teachers, $1,100 is subject to revision annually. 


Potential Obligations Noted 


The schedule as applied for 1949-50 will 
cost the school district $9,000 more than the 
total paid during the year of 1948-49. The 
school district still has potential obligations 
as follows: 

1. If the cost-of-living index remains at 
169, and all teachers who are not at the maxi- 
mum remain in their present brackets to move 
to the maximum, it will take an increase above 
the 1949-50 salary total of $18,500. 

2. If the incentive motive operates to a 
reasonable degree to cause teachers to move 
into higher brackets, it will take an increase 
above the 1949-50 salary total of $10,000. 

There are several factors which will operate 
to prevent the above estimates from reaching 
the potential as shown. However, all such 
estimates must be made in order to avoid 
adoption of a schedule which will exceed the 
ability of an average community to pay its 
bill. If it were not for other factors tending 
té reduce the maximum potential obligations, 
Arkansas City probably would have to go 
before the state tax commission each year for 
permission to exceed the legislative maximum 
of 17 mills. It is the opinion of the author 
that other factors will reduce the obligation 
within this limitation. It is the hope of the 
board of education, the teachers, and the 
superintendent that the sliding scale will con- 
stitute sufficient adjustment to remain within 
the “willingness of the community to pay” 
even if a depression hits our land. If so, a 


long-time view will prevail, and judgments will 
not have to be made at a time when hysteria 
grips many citizens and affects public opinion. 





THE HAMMOND BOARD OF EDUCATION REORGANIZES 


The board of education at Hammond, Indiana, reorganized in April for the year 
1949-50. Mr. Charles Scott, third from the left, seated, is the new president of the 
board. He succeeds Mr. Walter Thornton. In the picture above are, standing: Gerald 
Gillette, attorney; Donald Gavit, business manager; Walter Thornton, and Arthur 


Spoerner. Seated, from left, are: Dr. 


Henry Eggers, 


secretary; Lee Caldwell, 


superintendent; Charles Scott, president; and Columbus L. Smith, treasurer. 
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rt Machine Helps “leach Shorthand 





I Love My Assistant— 
With a Switch! W. E. Gay’ 


Shorthand teachers dictate gil day long, at 
varying speeds, in a loud, cleaf voice. With a 
book in the left hand and a pencil in the 
right hand; with the left eye on the book, 
and with the right eye on the stop watch, 
well — it just doesn’t leave the teacher much 
opportunity to get around the room to observe 
how outlines are being written, to give in- 
dividual help, guidance, or the little pat on 
the back so essential for shorthand students. 
They need that little fillip to super them on 
to higher attainments. 

After 20 years of dictating every day, my 
vocal chords began to drag anchor from their 
moorings and I found myself toying with the 
notion that maybe I ought to switch (No, 
not to Calvert,) to something like basket 
weaving, or bookbinding, or maybe “mortuary 
science’ — something wherein I wouldn’t have 
to use my voice quite so much. 

Two years ago I submitted to my customary 
annual physical checkup. The clinicians probed, 
prowled, and browsed around in my larynx 
region and after strumming a few dissonant, 
doleful bars on my vocal equipment, they 
passed along their prognosis to the good 
medicos, amply supported with the proper 
amount of photographic evidence from their 
X-ray “quickies.”” I should immediately in- 
vestigate the possibilities of the sign language 
so I could talk with my hands. The sugges- 
tion, while interesting, was not economically 
practical. 


I Am Dr. Jekyll; May I Present 
Mr. Hyde! 

Two years ago I requisitioned an assistant 
to help me teach shorthand to my aspiring 
stenographers. I believe my assistant and I 
pioneered into a fascinating, challenging field. 
They laughed at us when we sat down to play; 
they said it wouldn’t work; it couldn’t be 
done; it was entertaining, but impractical — 
but they were all wrong! the fine results 
achieved and the enthusiasm engendered in 
this experiment impel me to tell our story. 
Our partnership is permanent — we're going 
on—and so, with becoming modesty, I shall 
give credit to my new assistant. 

Now I don’t worry any more about my 
voice. My assistant does most of the talking. 
In fact, my assistant does nothing else but 
talk, talk all the time until I grab a handy 
switch and put a stop to it all. And I really 
must use the switch at times because my as- 


Department of Business Education, School for Voca- 
nal and Adult Education, Milwaukee, Wis 


sistant is not a person, but a mechanical 
dictator, commercially referred to as a wire 
recorder. 


Two Teachers at the Price of One 


When I enter my room each day, I turn 
around and lock the door behind me to keep 
out the students until I finish the routine, 
miscellaneous chores common to all large 
schools that handle many students. When I 
first inaugurated my new assistant by putting 
him on duty at the beck-and-call of the stu- 
dents, I found that students came earlier and 
earlier to class and instead of the scheduled 
9:00 o’clock starting time, practically every- 
one was reporting and beginning work between 
8:15 and 8:30—or when I punched in. But 
there is a limit, so in order to get my own 
work done I keep the door locked now until 
8:45, sooner or later, depending upon my 
schedule for the day. 

Next I glance through my lesson plans, 
reach into the drawer for the prepared front 
wire spool (which is always the next one to 
be used for extracurricular dictation drill), 
slip the spool on the Wire Recorder, throw the 
current switch so the tubes heat up, and the 
machine is now ready to substitute for me. 


My Shadow Takes Over 


The first student to enter the room flips 
on the “Run” switch as she walks past the 
machine to her seat. She writes the dictation 
which pours from the loud-speaker for — it 
may be —as long as a solid hour at varying 
controlled, timed speeds. As each subsequent 
student enters, she goes right to work at once 
because the dictator is already “on the air” 
which means that no noise of any kind is 
allowed or tolerated by the class itself. No- 
body heeds the 9:00 o’clock bell —not even 
I — because everyone is already at work. I 
can now record attendance, correct or adjust 
my daily plans, complete my routine records, 
or even snatch a minute to read an article in 
a trade journal. My class is feverishly at work 
and nobody cares whether I am in the room or 
not. It is much the same with coaching the 
class play: When the play is finally presented 
to a capacity house, the coach is just about 
the most useless person on the stage. 

Don’t construe this to mean that I’ve suc- 
cumbed to indolence, apathy, or disinterest 
Every revolution of that wire spool represents 
the result of a studied, researched, integrated 
lesson plan, timed to the very minute to elimi- 
nate all waste motion. You see, I did my big 
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work yesterday, or the day before, or maybe 
it was last week when I originally recorded 
the lesson on that wire to care for today’s 
presentation. 


Students Hear Voices 


The voice emanating from the loud-speaker 
may be mine or it may be the voice of another 
shorthand teacher, or of any one of our many 
school executives. The dictation may be timed, 
or it may be just ordinary material dictated 
at the normal, usual speed by any executive 
just to accustom the students to new dictation 
from new voices. There is no finer practice 
for shorthand students. They become enthused 
over these daily “takes.” It adds zest to a 
subject which, in spite of our best efforts, 
sometimes tends toward monoteny. 


How to Use the Machines 


I use my wire spools in two ways: 

1. Straight continuity with few breaks be- 
tween takes, to build up endurance. For this 
spool then I use all of the reading pages from 
the shorthand textbook, dictated at varying 
speeds onto the spool. After dictating a given 
page a few times the dictation changes to a 
different page. The student is afforded a slight 
refreshing pause when the machine says, “Now 
turn over to page 67 in your textbook; page 
67 in your textbook will be dictated next. Are 
you ready? Here we go, ‘Dear Sir,’ etc.” 

I like to alternate the beginning pages in 
the textbook with the more advanced pages 
because this alternates easy matter with more 
difficult matter, familiar matter with less 
familiar matter. For example, page 37 is fol- 
lowed by page 112; then page 45 is followed 
by page 136, and so on. Of course, the progress 
of the class decides which pages I can use. But 
endurance dictation on the machine can be 
begun as soon as the teacher can ordinarily 
begin the customary oral dictation. 

2. I augment the daily blackboard presenta- 
tion with a different spool which is labeled, 
for instance, “Tuesday, 10:30, Par. 68.” This 
may be a little special drill, or a set of brief 
forms or phrases, a list of cities, or a group 
of words to give drill on the prefixes and 
suffixes, or maybe only an explanation which 
I feel is particularly apropos and I don’t want 
to write it all down in the lesson plan. It is 
so easy to say it to the machine, and then I 
am sure not to forget because it will come 
out of the loud-speaker at the right moment. 


All Directions Must Be Recorded 


When the spool is an integral part of the 
daily presentation, the machine is flicked on 
and off frequently because I present and il- 
lustrate all new principles on the blackboard 
while the machine is silenced. All correlated 
instructions are recorded on the spool, how- 
ever, and by using the machine on and off, 
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intermittently, a half-hour spool can be made 
to fill all the gaps in a class session which runs 
for an hour and a half. After I finish pre- 
senting a new paragraph or principle, I flip 
the switch on the machine and the class hears: 
“Now I shall dictate the Brief Forms of 
Chapter 4, after which I shall shut off the 
machine and flash the Flash Cards so you can 
check your outlines. After that the machine 
will dictate the Brief Forms again a bit 
faster.” 

This might be followed by: “Here’s a new 
letter. I'll write the letter on the blackboard 
as the machine dictates it slowly to you the 
first time. Check your outlines very carefully 
with the blackboard.” 

At the conclusion of the letter the machine 
says: “Now [ll shut off the machine while 
you read that letter from the blackboard. Then 
we'll work up the phrases a bit after which 
we'll turn on the machine again and take the 
letter again several times at faster rates to 
increase our speed.” 


The Machine Emancipates the Teacher 


Machine dictation completely frees me from 
books, watches, my desk, and everything else, 
and I am able to roam around the room giving 
my undivided attention to helping students 
who need help. They like me to sit down and 
write the dictation in their own books. Can 
you think of any better motivation than to 
watch the teacher writing dictated material 
in your own book at 60, 80, 100 words per 
minute? The reaction of the student always 
is “Well, how easy that looks!” 


How Long Are the Wire Spools? 


Wire spools come in lengths of 15 minutes, 
30 minutes, and 60 minutes. I use the one-hour 
spools for endurance, extracurricular dictation, 
and the half-hour spools to supplement the 
daily lesson presentation. Spools may be 
labeled, saved, and used over again. However, 
I keep only one permanent spool and that 
spool contains a complete review of the brief 
forms, the common phrases, and the vo- 
cabulary words. I find it practical and eco- 
nomical to demagnetize the wires after a 
couple of runs, which erases everything and 
leaves the wire ready for recording a new 
lesson. 

Low cost 15-minute-limit, plastic spools are 
now available so that teachers car save short 
pieces of wire, such as a short drill, a bit of 
special instruction, a musical selection, an 
announcement, general directions, a speech, 
etc. So if teacher wants to save Jimmy’s 
speech, she just breaks the wire and rewinds 
the speech wire onto the plastic spool and 
labels it for future use. 


Late Models Have Improved Features 


With the older machines, there was no way 





of determining at what point a certain letter 
began. It was time wasting to play back a 
whole wire until the desired spot was found. 
The new machines have a counter which 
registers each revolution of the recording 
spool. When an original recording is made, 
the teacher need merely jot down the different 
numbers at which the various letters or 
speeches began. The newer machines rewind 
much faster than the older types. It takes only 
a few seconds now to rewind the spool, if need 
be, instead of the 8 to 10 minutes formerly 
required by some machines. 

Latest models are equipped with supersensi- 
tive microphones which can be operated by 
various hand and foot, 2-way switches from 
various rooms, which makes these machines 
very flexible for school use. They can be in- 
stantly adapted to public-address, audio, and 
interoffice communication systems by simply 
plugging in the supplementary equipment. 


Machines Used in Many Departments 


Our speech and voice classes use the ma- 
chines every day to remedy speech deficiencies. 
After a student has recorded his speech several 
times and listened to himself from the loud- 
speaker, his speech is always a much better 
speech. When a student listens to his own 
voice, he “sees” things that a teacher cannot 
show him in any other effective way. 

Our English and Language departments use 
the machines extensively and intensively in 
effective ways, including the teaching of cor- 
rect telephone techniques. It is interesting to 
listen in on your own interview as you go 
through the routine of applying for a position. 
You see your weak spots vividly. A con- 
ference or panel discussion can now be re- 
corded with only one stationary microphone 
instead of separate microphones at the several 
speakers’ places. 

Our salesmanship and distributive classes 
record sales talks, then play them back to 
listen to their own convincing sales arguments. 
Everyone benefits from the constructive dis- 
cussions that follow such demonstrations. 

The last time we had 150 students in be- 
ginning shorthand one teacher handled the 
dictation with the entire class in a large room, 
using a lapel microphone, loud-speakers, and 
a portable blackboard. Today, we use a wire 
or tape recorder for the same purpose. Stu- 
dents may go to the dictation room at any 
time and get the extra dictation they desire 
by merely flipping a switch. Except for super- 
vision and guidance, no teacher is needed in 
that room at all. 


The Handwriting on the Wall! 

Are the wire recording machines here to 
stay, or are they toys — passing fancies — to 
be put aside after their newness wears off? 
It seems to me that teachers and administra- 
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tors will find the correct answer in the classi- 
fied advertisement below which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Stenographers 


PERFECT working conditions and 
steady employment for 2 able office 
girls. Ediphone and wire recorder 
transcription work; 5 day 40 hour 
week; easy transportation. 


DELTA MFG. DIVISION 
600 E. Vienna Ave. 


Summary 

Machine dictation saves the teacher’s voice 
Recordings are made in a normal or even a 
low voice, and the volume is stepped up for 
class use. 

The machine challenges and spurs the stu- 
dent to greater achievement because it “push- 
es” him. During a machine lesson there can 
be no waste time because as long as the ma- 
chine keeps running, every minute is utilized. 

The teacher is freed from dictating and 
timing; and can devote the entire time to 
helping, correcting, teaching, demonstrating, 
and encouraging each individual student with- 
out disturbing anyone else and without inter- 
rupting or stopping the whole class. 

A carefully planned, wire-recorded lesson 
adds “zip” to a dull drill or a special lesson 
on straight speed building because it banishes 
the ennui which is sometimes so characteristic 
of both the dictator and his script. 

Planned wire recorded lessons do not save 
time for the teacher. The lessons must be 
recorded a day or two in advance, which 
means that the teacher must be allotted enough 
free time to get his recording done. But a 
recorded, timed lesson should be a better, 
more efficient piece of instruction. The results 
achieved and the enthusiasm engendered are 
so gratifying that the extra time spent in les- 
son planning is well worth the effort. 

I know pretty well what I am going to do 
every minute of the class period. If I find 
myself ahead of my schedule, I reach for the 
switch and my good assistant takes over until 
the bell signals the end of another day. 

Yes, I do truly love my assistant — with a 
switch! 
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CONTROL BOARD NAMED FOR 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION 


The Southern States have launched out on a 
new plan with the appointment of a Board ot 
Control for Southern Regional Education. The 
board which is under the direction of Dr. John 
E. Ivey, of Atlanta, Ga., is headed by Millard F 
Caldwell, of Florida, and is intended to be a 
clearinghouse for information of regional impor- 
tance, to keep abreast of higher educational needs 
in the South, and to be a research division on 
institutional and regional problems pertaining to 
higher education. The Regional Board does not 
offer free education, but each state is required 
to pay $1,500 for each medical, dental, or other 
student sent to a regional institution 
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The Care and Cleaning of Plumbing 


Fixtures in School Buildings Richard trmiter’ 


Plumbing fixtures are tough. They will stand 
up under a lot of hard usage and still remain 
smooth and beautiful for a lifetime. But we 
must remember there is a limit to the abuse 
they will take. Toilets and lavatories weren't 
made to stand on, to use as anvils, to act as 
garbage cans, workbenches, or tables. They 
should be treated kindly and should be kept 
in repair and cleaned often, for cleanliness is 
the most effective check to ill treatment of 
fixtures. 

There are definite procedures that should be 
followed in cleaning and maintenance of school 
toilet and washrooms. It should be remem- 
bered that maintenance is a constant problem 
in such installations. School plumbing fixtures 
are subjected to a hundred times the usage 
and abuse that home plumbing fixtures have 
to undergo. A faucet on a home lavatory may 
be turned on and off only a dozen times a day. 
In a busy school washroom a faucet may be 
turned on and off at intervals of a few minutes 
all day long — and in the evenings too, if eve- 
ning classes are conducted. And many people 
seem to delight in ill treatment of semipublic 
or public plumbing. Abuses that are taboo in 
the home appear to be accepted sport in the 
school washroom by some, especially at the 
grade and high school levels. Children leave 
the water running; they wrench the faucet 
handles so tightly that the stems are twisted 
and seat washers are cut through in just a few 
shutoffs; they plug up toilet bowls with orange 
rinds; they sit on the edges of wash basins 
until the basins tear loose from the walls; and 
they put their feet on toilet seats or the edges 
of lavatories in order to wipe off their shoes. 





Good Maintenance Pays 
inadvertent vandalism is almost im- 
possible to control. Policing the washroom 
creates ill will and can lead to more and de- 
liberate vandalism. Much of the effect of care- 
lessness can be overcome by a regular main- 
tenance program. For instance, if leaky faucets 
are repaired as fast as leaks develop, the bad 
habit of turning the handles off too tightly 
needn’t develop at all, for the water always 
shuts off when the valve is lightly closed, as it 
should be. 

A dripping faucet not only means acceler- 
ated wear on the mechanism, but large water 
losses. A steady dripping will waste more than 
24 gallons of water a day — almost 9000 gal- 
lons a year. If a large number of faucets are 
dripping, extra water costs can be consider- 
able. Moreover, if a leak gets so bad that a 
stream of water as small as an eighth of inch 
in diameter is running, it will only take about 
three days to waste 9000 gallons — that’s over 
a million gallons a year thrown away from a 


Such 


“Member of the Sales Staff, Crane Co., Chicago 5, Ill 





Washrooms used daily by a large number of students are not as likely to be 
abused if kept as spotless as this one. 


single faucet! Add up the losses from even a 
half dozen faucets leaking a %-inch stream all 
day and all night long and you really have a 
water bill! 

A regular cleaning program is important. In 
the home it may be sufficient to scour the 
plumbing fixtures and trim once or twice a 
week, but not in a washroom used by dozens 
or hundreds of young people daily. Here a 
daily cleanup is a minimum requirement. In a 





The “glass test” can be used to determine if a 

cleanser is suitable for use on your fixtures. 

If the glass scratches harmful abrasives are 
present in the cleanser. 
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washroom where traffic is heavy, two or more 
cleanups per day may be necessary. Such a 
planned cleanliness program engenders a 
greater feeling of respect for the equipment 
among users. A student is not nearly as likely 
to put a shoe up on a lavatory rim to tie his 
shoe laces when the lavatory is sparkling clean 
as he is when the lavatory is dirty with soap 
scum and drippings. 


The Harm of Harsh Cleansers 


Here is something to remember in cleaning 
vitreous-china or porcelain-enamel plumbing 
fixtures. Fixtures can be abused in cleaning as 
well as in use. Most people don’t realize that 
these gleaming white surfaces are virtually the 
same glass surfaces that make for quality in 
the finest mirror or window glass. How many 
scrub-up men would scour the washroom mir- 
rors with a harsh cleanser, or pumice or sand? 
The thought makes you recoil? But we see it 
done every day to wash-basin surfaces — yes, 
we have even seen people use sand to scour 
washroom lavatory surfaces, which have every 
bit as fine a finish as an expensive plate-glass 
mirror. 

Handle with care if you would have plumb- 
ing fixtures that are glistening and gleaming 
for their lifetime. If you would know whether 
the cleanser you use will scratch the surface, 
take two pieces of ordinary glass and put a bit 
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of cleanser between them. If rubbing the pieces 
together produces scratches on the glass, there 
is abrasive material in the cleaning agent that 
will just as surely scratch your fixture sur- 
faces. Tiny scratches, to be sure, hardly 
noticeable, but continued use of the cleanser 
will add more and more of the tiny scratches 
until the glistening finish has been destroyed. 
Don’t be fooled by certain “fast” cleaning 
agents that derive their cleaning abilities from 
harsh and crude abrasives. Once the gloss is 
gone, the surface will be hard to clean, for 
dirt will become embedded in the tiny 
scratches and will defy attempts at removal. 

Treat fixtures with care in cleaning, and 
cleaning will always be easy, instead of becom- 
ing progressively harder. You have never seen 
a window that required “elbow grease” to 
clean. A little soap and water will remove the 
most stubborn dirt from a window. The same 
is true of plumbing fixtures. Stains and dried 
grease accumulations do not have to be 
scoured away with abrasives. For a particularly 
stubborn bit of grime, attack the surface with 
a generous amount of hot water and a stiff 
bristle brush. Use plenty of soap to remove 
grease. Certain cleansers are satisfactory, but 
don’t use a cleanser without first giving it the 
“glass test” between two pieces of glass. If the 
glass scratches, don’t use this cleanser on your 
plumbing fixtures. If there is no sign of a 
scratch on the test glass, the cleanser is fine 
for this use. 


Frequent Cleaning Builds Respect 


Bear in mind that regular cleaning daily, or 
oftener, makes surfaces easier to clean. Don’t 
give the dirt a chance to get set so that heavy 
scouring is necessary. 

Abusive habits of the cleaning personnel 
can be the cause of marred fixtures. Scrub 
buckets are a major cause of marring on fix- 
ture surfaces. Cleaning personnel slams a 
bucket down on a toilet rim in order to empty 





Even a small leak runs up a big water bill in a hurry. Dirty 
fixtures improperly cared for leave a bad impression with the 


students and visitors. 





Drinking fountains get more use in hot 

weather than any other type of plumbing 

fixture. It is important that they are kept 
in top operating condition. 


the bucket. Or a bucket is carelessly scraped 
around in the bottom of a utility sink. The 
inevitable grinding and scraping produces 
scratches on the surface. Such a practice 
should be avoided. Rubber mats are available 
for protection of sink bottoms, and sink rims 
can be equipped with metal shields to prevent 
buckets and cleaning tools from marring the 
rims. Toilets should not be used for dumping 
buckets if utility sinks are provided for the 
cleaning personnel. 


Keep Drains Clear 
Keeping drains in condition is another im- 


portant part of plumbing fixture maintenance 
When any fixture runs off slowly, it should be 


Be 


given immediate attention. Slow run-off not 
only causes wasted time and exasperation for 
the user of the fixture, but it increases the dirt 
accumulation on the fixture. Slow run-off is 
unsanitary. The old standby, the ‘“plumber’s 
friend,” the rubber suction plunger, should be 
on hand at all times, for if quick action is 
taken with this tool whenever a lavatory or 
sink plugs up, the difficulty can usually be 
cleared up quickly. Stop-ups can be avoided 
almost entirely if all fixture drains are treated 
monthly with a good caustic lye solvent com- 
pound. Never allow the solvent to remain in 
the bowl. Always flush down any surplus into 
the trap immediately. If directions are fol- 
lowed carefully, no harm can come to the 
fixture from use of this material. If drains are 
allowed to become badly clogged from lack of 
proper maintenance, it may be necessary to 
disassemble traps entirely to clear up a clogged 
condition or to use a special plumber’s drain 
cleaner to reach the clogged area. If a slow- 
acting drain is not treated immediately, the 
clogged condition may extend into the piping 
for some distance beyond the trap because 
the slow movement of the water allows solids 
to settle out. Eventually the condition may be- 
come so bad that it is necessary to tear out 
walls and piping. 

If fixtures are frequently and thoroughly 
cleaned, the surfaces will remain bright and 
glistening. If cleaning is neglected, however, 
certain substances may build up what appear 
to be stains on the surface, especially in areas 
that have mineral-bearing waters. If the fix- 
ture is of an acid-resisting material (all 
vitreous china is acid resisting; certain en- 
ameled iron fixtures are acid resisting, and 
will be so marked. or initialed), a mild acid 
solution may be used to remove the surface 
accumulation. An oxalic acid solution of 5 per 
cent strength can be swabbed over the affected 
surface, then rinsed off with clear water when 
the stain has dissolved. If the accumulation is 


sure that drains are kept free flowing. If a lavatory drains 
off slowly, sediment in the water will be deposited on the sides 
of the bowl. Very few users are patient enough to wait long 
enough to flush the sediment down. 
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Good Plumbing Can Ge Wade to Last Long and Look Well 





extremely bad, a 10 per cent solution of 
muriatic acid should be used. Use rubber 
gloves when applying this solution and take 
care not to leave the acid on chromium parts, 
for the acid will corrode the chromium if al- 
lowed to stand. 


Drinking Fountain Care 


Drinking fountains, too, come in for their 
share of troubles. On a hot day the valve on a 
drinking fountain may be opened and closed 
more often than any other valve in the build- 
ing. Sometimes drinking fountain valves or 
handles stick, leaving the water running. 
Sometimes closing springs break. Such troubles 
should be corrected immediately, for water 
wastage can be tremendous with constant-run- 
ning drinking fountains. A stuck fountain is 
usually running at virtually full flow. 

Another common trouble of drinking foun- 
tains is poorly adjusted flow control. Most 
modern drinking fountains have an automatic 
stream regulator, but there are a few installa- 
tions that do not have this device. It is almost 
impossible to control flow properly without 
the regulator, for no matter how carefully the 
original flow setting is made, variations in 
water pressure are bound to occur, with the 
result that the stream is merely a dribble at 
times, and at other times shoots clear of the 
bowl onto the floor. The automatic stream reg- 
ulator corrects this tendency by automatically 
increasing flow when pressure is low and auto- 
matically decreasing flow when pressure rises 
It is recommended that such a device be in- 
stalled where a drinking fountain is not already 
so equipped. 

Even with automatic stream regulation, how- 
ever, the regulator setting should be checked 
from time to time, for wear within the mech- 
anism can change the flow. Most regulators 
are of the rubber diaphragm type, and in time 
the diaphragm may need to be changed. Valve 
seats and rings need repair periodically just as 
in any standard faucet. Abuse of the mecha- 
nism frequently results where stream flow is 
not kept normal. If the flow is not adequate, 
exasperated users will try to turn the valve 
handle beyond its normal stopping point and 
some may succeed, damaging the mechanism. 
Some become angry and kick or hammer the 
handle or tamper with the bubbler. If flow is 
too strong, pranksters take delight in seeing 
how far beyond the bowl they can squirt 
water, with the resultant mess and floor-slip 
hazard 


Outdoor Drinking Fountain Care 


Outside drinking fountains are subject to 
considerably more abuse than inside fountains, 
and hence require more alert maintenance. 
Vandalism is more common, especially .when 
fountains are not in working condition at all 
times, so it is to the best interests of the 
school always to have running water available 

in easy flip of the lever, whether during 
ol hours or not. If it is necessary that 


is 





Protective metal edgings lengthen the life of utility sinks. 


fountains be shut off during vacation periods, 
it may be advisable to box them in to tide 
them safely over the unsupervised weeks. 
Freezing is a major problem with outside 
drinking fountains. It is usual practice to have 
a shutoff and drain within the building or to 
have a frostproof attachment that allows the 
fountain to be operated in cold weather. The 
frostproof feature allows excess water to be 
drained off underground below frost level with 
each use of the fountain. The drain, which 
may be an underground gravel-box reservoir 
that allows the excess water to seep into the 
ground, or a direct connection to a sewer line, 
should be checked carefully before cold 
weather to eliminate freeze-up possibilities 
If there is no underground drain provision, it 
is imperative that the water-supply valve in- 
side the building be shut off and the drain in 
the valve opened with the first approach of 
cold weather. If the drain is not opened, water 
remaining in the drinking fountain line will 
freeze and possibly burst the pipes and may 
cause damage to the fountain mechanism 


; : : 
The care of schoolhouse plumbing is not 
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complicated or difficult. Any cleaning staff can 
be taught quickly the necessary procedures of 
regular maintenance. Most important is the 
establishment of a definite program to keep 
the sanitary plumbing equipment working and 
looking its best all times. If this is done faith- 
fully, the equipment will last and retain its 
beauty for the life of the school building. 
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A NEW PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


I (name), citizen of the United States, 
hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

That, to secure these rights, my govern- 
ment, represented by that flag, was in- 
stituted among men: and to that govern- 
ment and to that flag of the United States, 
I pledge my undying allegiance. 

The foregoing pledge, based on the Declaration of In- 


lepe ndence has been proposed by Dean Clarence Manior 
Notre Dame University. Notre Dame. Ind 
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THE INDIVIDUAL COMES FIRST 
A COMMON statement in recent educa- 
tional literature urges that “the major ob- 
jective of educational programs supported 
by public funds must be the social and 
economic betterment of society.” The 
statement is typical of much loose writing 
which places the state and society above 
the individual and which is actually not 
democratic but totalitarian in its ultimate 
effect. American education originally put 
the individual in the first place and sought 
to prepare men and women for effective 
living as moral and even religious persons, 
as independent members of the economic 
community, and as socially and civically 
competent citizens under our republican 
form of federal, state, and local government. 

It is loose thinking about democracy and 
the state which has led to legislation and 
administrative policy that is slowly but 
surely encouraging the bureaucracy of fed- 
eral and state governmental agencies to 
act for the state as such and for its own 
permanence rather than the welfare of the 
individual and through his welfare for 
society and the state. There is a tinge of 
fascism in more than one federal agency. 


ESSENTIALS OF SOUND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

ONE of the important findings in the 
recent study, ‘The Forty-eight State School 
Systems,” published by the Council of State 
Governments, is a summary of general prin- 
ciples of sound administration applicable 
especially to state school systems. In our 
political traditions and laws, the primary 
legal responsibility for the administration 
of the schools rests on the states. The rights 
and interests of local communities are pre- 
served in the actual operation of the schools 
through the local boards of education which 
conduct the schools and put the state laws 
into operation. It is this combination of 
state authority and local control that keeps 
school systems close to the people and pro- 
vides the best measure of democratic 
administration. 

The report on “The Forty-eight State 
School Systems” indicates that the follow- 
ing six essentials are necessary for the 
sound administration and operation of the 
schools: 


1. Provision for systematically obtaining and 
studying the facts as a basis for policy decisions 
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2. A state policy-making agency for education 
through which the will of the people may be 
voiced and the interests of the state protected. 

3. Local administrative units of sufficient size 
to promote effective local control and to provide 
appropriate educational opportunities at a reason- 
able cost. 

4. Provisions calculated to assure high quality 
professional leadership for both state and local 
agencies. 

5. Conditions conducive to maintaining well- 
qualified staffs of teachers for all phases of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

6. A system of financing that will provide suffi 
cient funds and distribute them in such a way as 
to assure adequate educational opportunities for 
all and to encourage both sound administration 
and a high degree of local initiative. 

While the principles enumerated have 
been accepted by all the states, they are 
largely ignored by a few states and are not 
fully used by any one state. The great 
movements for reorganizing local school dis- 
tricts in the midwest states; the debacle of 
state school taxation in Georgia; the radical 
shift in school control in Texas under the 
Gilmer-Aikin plan; the battle for increased 
school aid in all of the recent legislative 
sessions — these are evidence of state fail- 
ures in recognizing the soundness of the 
essentials enumerated. If all states had a 
citizens’ board to plan state educational 
policies and a completely nonpolitical state 
department staffed by professional educa- 
tors with leadership qualities the character 
of educational service in every school dis- 
trict would be measurably improved. 


NO COMMUNISTS AS AMERICAN 
TEACHERS 

THE Educational Policies Commission 
representing the N.E.A. and the A.A.S.A. 
has recently expressed the opinion that 
Communists should be barred from Amer- 
ican schools and from the teaching profes- 
sion. In its discussion of “‘American Edu- 
cation and International Tensions,” the 
commission urged in part: 


(4) Members of the Communist party of the 
United States should not be employed as teachers 

Such membership . involves adherence to 
doctrines and discipline completely inconsistent 
with the principles of freedom on which American 
education depends. Such membership, and the ac- 
companying surrender of intellectual integrity, 
render an individual unfit to discharge the duties 
of a teacher in this country. 

At the same time we condemn the careless, in- 
correct, and unjust use of such words as “Red” 
and “Communist” to attack teachers and other 
persons who in point of fact are not Communists, 
but merely have different views from those of 
their accusers. The whole spirit of free American 
education will be subverted unless teachers are 
free to think for themselves. It is because mem- 
bers of the Communist party are required to sur- 
render this right, as a part of a movement char- 
acterized by conspiracy and calculated deceit, that 
they should be excluded from employment as 
teachers. ° 

The commission urged that 

(1) Young citizens should have an opportunity 
to learn about the principles and practices of 
totalitarianism, including those represented by the 
Soviet Union and by the Communist Party in the 
United States. 
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(2) Teaching about Communism or any other 
form of dictatorship does not mean advocacy of 
these doctrines. Such advocacy should not be per- 
mitted in American schools. 

Rejection of all forms of totalitarianism by 
American youth is more likely to result from the 
objective exposure of facts in the classroom than 
from a.situation in which youth, denied an op- 
portunity to learn about them at school, are left 
to be the prey of propaganda through out-of- 
school channels — often possessing the enhanced 
appeal of forbidden fruit. While we expose and 
combat subversive activities in this country and 
abroad, great vigilance and wisdom will be re- 
quired to avoid the use of undemocratic measures. 
We must, at the same time, curb reactionary 
forces which would use “anti-Communist” senti- 
ment as a club to threaten every effort to improve 
society through education. 

(3) The schools should continue with vigor 
their programs for giving young citizens a clear 
understanding of the principles of the American 
way of life and a desire to make these principles 
prevail in their own lives and in the life of their 
country. 

We are convinced that the objective 
statements of Communistic principles can 
best be made satisfactorily only against a 
strong background of American principles. 
There need be no loss of objectivity if Rus- 
sian failures to respect human rights and 
Communist cruelties are historically 
brought to the attention of the students. 


UBIQUITOUS SCHOOL BOARDS 


UNDER the above caption the editor of 
the Whitewater, Wisconsin, Register ex- 
presses a bit of school administrative wis- 
dom which is worth noting: 

“Let us hope that when a successor to 
Superintendent Parker is chosen, that man 
will run the public schools of our city one 
hundred per cent. The board of education 
was not designed to administer the affairs 
of our high school and grades. When an ad- 
ministrator fails to satisfy the board oi 
education that is no invitation to the board 
to take his place. Ubiquitous school boards 
frighten away the kind of administrator 
Whitewater needs.” 


FOR BETTER ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICE 
THE appointment by the American In- 
stitute of Architects of a school buildings 
committee to co-operate with its own De- 
partment of Education and Research in 
studying current methods of school plan- 
ning and recent codes and standards for 
schoolhouse design and construction, is of 
interest. It promises valuable contributions 
to the helps already available for setting 
in motion the huge educational building 
program now confronting the city and rural 
school boards of the United States. The 
numerous and excellent documents made 
available during the past three years by 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, the American Association of 
School Administrators; by the Michigan, 
Connecticut, and Virginia state education 
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departments; and by university groups in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Washington, Texas, In- 
diana, Ohio, etc.—all have approached 
the school plant problems from the stand- 
point of the educator and administrator. 
They have been concerned with the allover 
school-administrative problems and_ the 
closest adaptation of proposed buildings 
to the educational program and to the 
efficient performance of the instructional 
job in classrooms, etc. They have discussed 
lighting, sanitation, safety, and the use of 
materials from the standpoint of the re- 
sults expected and have frequently clashed 
with the viewpoints of architects, engineers, 
and other technical men. 

A preliminary statement of the Institute 
urges that the architect is, by training and 
experience, the proper professional person 
(1) to plan school buildings and (2) to 
make the over-all study of school building 
problems, including long-range construction 
multi-building 
the programming of physical 
facilities necessary to meet educational re- 
quirements. The architects hold that there 
are no generally understood or established 
procedures for the architectual services 
covering the over-all study of building pro- 
grams; they propose to study the scope 
and techniques of such services and to 
publish their recommendations. They 
finally offer their services for research in 
materials and for revising legal codes and 
standards to make these of service for 
fresh thinking and progress. 


programs, the strategy of 
programs, 


Late as are these commendable proposals 
of the Institute, they should result in im- 
proving the techniques of school building 
surveys and in clearing up our understand- 
ing of the respective functions of the archi- 
tect and the school planning expert. The 
latter has long taken leadership in the 
over-all study of school-plant problems and 
has been able to render satisfactory service 
in most instances because he has had a 
professional understanding of education, of 
school-administrative situations, of school 
finance and taxation, of the usefulness of 
the existing plant for the enlarged educa- 
tional program, and of the general prin- 
ciples of school planning and construction. 
Except for a limited number of architectual 
offices, scattered over the country, the 
architects have given little evidence of 
ability to do more than adjudge old build- 
ings from the physical standpoint and to 
plan new structures. 

In contrast to the architects, the school 
planning experts, who are mostly college 
professors of school administration, city 
school research men, or officials of state 
school building divisions, have evidenced a 
broad understanding of total school plant 
situations and ability to carry on the re- 
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search necessary for bringing out the short- 
comings of existing plants, and of planning 
a program harmonizing with the educa- 
tional needs and the economic ability of a 
community. They have understood good 
public relations; they have been vocal, and 
they have been able to make clear to the 
school boards and the public the desir- 
ability of accepting their recommendations. 
Where they have failed, their idealism and 
their lack of practical experience in plan- 
ning and in accepting full responsibility for 
the outcomes of erecting an actual building 
have been at fault. 

It seems impossible for the usual archi- 
tectural firm, unless it employs one or more 
educators with a thorough professional 
background, to acquire the professional 
educators’ training and experience in mak- 
ing school building surveys or in working 
out complete building programs. It seems 
highly advisable for the Institute to join 
with one or more groups of educators to 
define the respective fields of service of 
educator-school-building experts and of 
architects so as to use effectively the 
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splendid abilities and experiences of both 
groups in the broader areas of school plant 
planning and community programming. If 
the architects can lay aside for the time 
their competitive antagonisms and _ their 
anxiety for commissions, they may be able 
to overcome some of the impractical prog- 
ressivism of the educator experts and 
achieve valuable co-operative results for 
education and better school architecture. 
— — > —_ 
THE TEACHER AND 
DEMOCRACY 

The school teaches devotion to the flag, 
respect for laws and the Constitution, admira- 
tion of our great national heroes, and a knowl- 
edge of the nation’s struggles for freedom and 
independence. The schools quicken loyalty and 
devotion to our country’s purposes. The school 
is democracy’s substitute for the arbitrary 
power of kings and the domination of arms 
that were the resort of the past to weld 
peoples into national unity. Responsible 
citizenship begins with education in loyalty 
to ideals expressed in law. The stability and 
permanence of the American way of life 
depend upon the effectiveness of American 
education in our schools — the basis of Amer- 
ican democracy. — Mabel Studebaker. 





A JOB BIGGER THAN THE COMMITTEE 


— Block in Washington Post 
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New Type of School Grant for 
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the Province of Ontario 
Norman B. Baird, Ph.D.” 


In 1945 the Province of Ontario (popula- 
tion, 3.5 million) instituted a new type of 
school grant that should prove of interest to 
school administrators in the United States as 
well as in Canada. In that year the govern- 
ment began paying grants ranging from 30 to 
95 per cent of a local school district’s total 
approved expenditure, including teachers’ 
salaries, maintenance costs, and _ capital 
charges. The grants amounting to over $30,- 
000,000 in 1947 were approximately 40 per 
cent of the total cost of education in that 
year. 

The writer investigated the new grant plan 
and found that it did not give the desired 
amount of equalization. An effort was made 
to adapt several grant plans to Ontario’s needs 
and based on these studies a proposed grant 
plan described below was developed by the 
writer. 

It is useful to consider the necessary requi- 
sites of any grant plan for Ontario. The grant 
scheme must be equally applicable to two 
entirely different parts of a large province. 
The south is a relatively heavily populated 
industrial and farming area. The north is a 
sparsely settled forest and mining region. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact 
that grants have to be paid to a large number 
of Separate Schools supported by members 
of the Roman Catholic church and operating 
at a much lower cost level than the public 
schools. These conditions result in great dif- 
ferences in ability of school boards to provide 
for education. They accentuate the necessity 
that any grant plan pay great heed to the 
equalization principle. Also, the people of 
Ontario are becoming education conscious. A 
great deal of centralization has been effected 
in the past few years; undoubtedly this will 
call for larger expenditures throughout the 
Province. Any grant plan has to be flexible 
enough to provide for these increases as effec- 
tively as possible. 

The grant plan devised by the writer to 
meet these conditions might be called an 
“Equalized Expenditure Grant.” By this it is 
meant that the legislative grant is a percentage 
of the actual expenditure of a school, and is 
arranged to give an approximately equal local 
levy in all municipalities regardless of their 
wealth. Ontario’s short experience with a sys- 
tem of expenditure grants has shown that they 
answer a definite need. This belief is sub- 
stantiated by England’s long experience with 
a grant formula that is essentially a type of 
expenditure grant. 

The formula for 
grants is as follows: 


equalized expenditure 


Grant Percentage = 100 — 


This arbitrary constant in the equation can 
“This brief paper summarizes the author’s study of 
Educational Finance and Administration for Ontario. Pub- 
lished by the Department of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Toronto 10, Ontario, Canada. 


be chosen to give any desired percentage of 
the total costs of education within the Prov- 
ince. The number of weighted teacher units 
required by a school board was found by 
using a formula determined by a study of 
current practice in Ontario. The assessment 
per weighted teacher unit rather than per 
classroom unit or per teacher was used, of 
course, to prevent any board from obtaining 
grants larger than it should by reducing the 
size of its classes. To protect the central funds, 
ceilings should be set on the expenditures 
toward which the grant percentages will apply. 
Maximum and minimum percentages may be 
necessary also. 

These grant percentages may be applied to 
the whole or any part of a school board’s ex- 
penditure. For example, the plan might apply 
to total expenditures as approved in a budget 
presented to the Provincial Department of 
Education or to total current expenditures 
and/or capital costs. The plan was tested, with 
the help of IBM cards, by applying it to the 
total approved costs of some four thousand 
school boards in Ontario and was found to 
give almost complete equalization. 

The following summarizes the advantages 
of the equalized expenditure grants described 
above. 

1. It is a simple plan and yet obtains a 
practically uniform tax rate for all muni- 
cipalities. 

2. Expenditure grants are very flexible and 
elastic. They will provide the necessary rev- 
enue for any new services that may be required 
of school boards by the central authority. 
Expenditure grants have proved themselves in 
bridging most effectively periods of great 
economic change. 

3. Expenditure grants encourage initiative. 
Progressive school boards will provide neces- 
sary services and also will experiment with 
the assurance that they will receive adequate 
support in expanding their programmes 

4. It is an economical method of assisting 
local boards to finance education. Only as 
a board spends money does it receive aid. At 
the same time it has to raise a fair proportion 
of the cost by local levy. No large surpluses 
are likely to be built up at the expense of the 
state. 

5. No arbitrary standard of cost or mini- 
mum tax rate needs to be set. These were 
found to be real practical difficulties in de- 
vising a grant plan for so heterogeneous a 
province as Ontario. 

6. It gives a real measuring stick of a com- 
munity’s wealth—a fair one. A board would 


Assessment per Weighted Teacher Unit 


An Arbitrary Constant 


not get an increased grant because it operated 
with unusually small classes. 
7. The plan allows for expenditure beyond 
a fair limit at the school board’s own expense. 
8. The plan provides a statistical and sci- 
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entific approach which can be adapted to give 
any desired percentage of the total cost of 
education within a province or state. 


CANASTOTA TAKES A LOOK 
AHEAD 


Educational planning in the small commu- 
nity is neither simple nor easy. The small 
community can rarely afford to employ the 
technical personnel to make studies of its cur- 
rent conditions or of its probable future 
changes. The superintendent of schools, as a 
rule, is a lone worker, except perhaps in so far 
as he may induce a group of teachers to work 
with him. 

An interesting variation from the usual type 
of planning study carried on by a technically 
trained and experienced individual or by a 
group of technically trained people has been 
carried on in the city of Canastota, N. Y., a 
city of 4500 population, under the general 
leadership of Supt. Walter G. Clifford. 

In the spring of 1948, at a meeting of the 
board of education, Superintendent Clifford 
recommended that a study be made of the 
community and of its future educational 
needs. The proposal was accepted by the board 
and plans were made for an investigation to 
be carried on by teachers and lay people. 

The first committee consisted of six citizens, 
assisted by two teachers as consultants, which 
devoted itself to a study of the probable social 
and economic situation a decade hence. The 


committee tried to answer questions concern- 


ing (1) the probable growth of the total 
population and of the school enrollment dur- 
ing the next decade; (2) the economic con- 
dition of the community and the probable 
income per family; (3) the present type of 
home in the community and the probable 
changes which present tendencies indicate are 
likely to occur; (4) present and needed com- 
munity recreational facilities and special social 
services, including hospitalization, aid to dis- 
tressed families, church services, the Com- 
munity Chest, the Red Cross, etc. 

The report of the committee differs greatly 
in language and spirit from the usual tech- 
nically phrased statements made by profes- 
sional educators and social service personnel. 
The committee presents for consideration 
some very everyday but distinctly pertinent 
facts concerning the characters of families, 
the occupational opportunities, the supple- 
mentary activities of families which provide 
food and other family necessities. 

The report is completely frank in pointing 
out inadequacies in the school system so far 
as vocational education is concerned. The 
members do not hesitate to point out that 
in their opinion the local social service is 
adequate and the fire and police protection are 
thorough and excellent in quality. They do 
decry the fact that considering other certain 
aspects of the local school program and ac- 
tivities of local city groups, there are not 
enough opportunities for young people to 
develop a civic responsibility through oppor- 
tunities for learning about and discussing local 
civic problems and shortcomings. 

The committee’s report has been made pub- 
lic and its findings and recommendations are 
well understood. 

A second committee is trying to determine 
the need for changes in the educational service 
of the schools, and a third committee is 
studying actual deficiencies. The board of edu- 
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(Concluded from page 50) 
cation proposes to receive all of the reports 
and to list for further study and action the 
recommendations for improvement of the 
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schools. Superintendent Clifford believes that 
if the board is informed fully of local school 
needs, it will have the materials for broad 
strategy for improving local public education. 


A Continuous Progress School 
H. C. Fries’ 


The educational theory accepted in South 
Plainfield is based on the idea that children 
are growing continuously. A school program 
which encourages and stimulates growth must 
be administratively flexible. It must permit 
pupils to move through the program in a 
continuous flow as their needs are known and 
speed of growth indicates 

In the Willis school a flexible type of or- 
ganization has been pioneered which, after 
two years of operation, shows a marked de- 
parture from the traditional elementary school 


program. 
Grade designation and classification have 
been abandoned for an ungraded type of 


grouping determined by the age, physical de- 
velopment, and social adjustment. Children 
move through the groups as their specific needs 
become known and they move when and where 
those needs can be served best. 

Mass promotion at the end of the year has 
given way entirely to this idea of immediate 
adjustment for individual pupils when the 
needs are known and can be met better by 
a change in group placement. All changes are 
made during the year, never at the end of the 
year. Children return in September to the same 
June group. This process removes the stigma 
which is so commonly associated with the 
traditional promotion and failure practices. 
Individual pupils move separately or in groups 
of two or three at most. 

The entrance age for beginning pupils has 
been set at five years. Enrollment in school 
does not take place only in September. Care- 
ful records are kept of the ages of preschool 
children. Just before each child’s fifth birth- 


‘Supervising Principal, South Plainfield, N. J 


day the kindergarten in which the child will 
enroll sends a birthday card and an invitation 
to the child. This invitation carries the request 
from the group that the new five-year-old 
come to school and become a member on the 
first school day of the next month following 
the birthday 

This change in practice does several positive 
things and avoids the many negative attitudes 
which beginning children so often get. The 
child is made to feel that he is wanted. The 
class prepares a reception and welcome so 
the new child is not lost in a large group. The 
older children learn to share and care for their 
new associate 

By having children enter just after the fifth 
birthday, the school avoids the mass entry in 
September and that period of extreme hazard 
to the beginning school child. Each child’s 
school life starts as an individual and continues 
through the school as indicated earlier 

Social adjustment is the central core around 
which most of the school activities are tied. 
The three R’s have their place and are em- 
phasized as the needs for them are created 
in the school life of the boys and girls 

Before and during this transition from the 
usual traditional organization and program to 
the continuous progress school, the parents of 
the children were a definite part of the plan- 
ning phases of the program. The P.T.A. held 
public forum type discussions and a specially 
selected committee of parents participated with 
the staff in establishing objectives, policies, and 
procedures, as well as plan the publicity for 
obtaining general parent approval 

During the past two-year period, parent 
co-operation has increased and public approval 
of the program has grown 


Cultured Los Angeles versus 
Political Boston 


Eastern and Western School Boards Compared 


School-board reporter, Humphrey Owen, a 
transplanted ex-citizen of Boston, now residing 
in Los Angeles, made Southern California 
school circles and citizens chuckle, recently, 
with the following humorous comparison of 
Boston and City-of-the-Angels’ school boards: 

“The schism that has developed in the Los 
Angeles board of education relative to the dis- 
posal of the old Los Angeles high school prop- 
erty held more than passing interest for me, 
since it marked the first time in six months 
of weekly attendance at school board meetings 
on my part that anything other than sweet 


unanimity has characterized the board sessions. 

“For one who, prior to coming to Los 
Angeles, had spent the better part of 35 years 
in and around Boston where they take their 
politics very seriously indeed, from the low- 
liest voting-poll checker on up to the Gov- 
ernor, the atmosphere of heavenly harmony 
investing the Los Angeles school board meet- 
ings has been a source of never ceasing won- 
derment to me! 

“You see, I am used to the rough Al 
Smithian, Jim Curleyish way of handling 
things. The aura of urbanity, the cloak of 
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sleek sophistication about the Los Angeles 
board of education is a far cry from Boston 
school committee meetings where innuendoes 
and insults were as frequently exchanged 
among the various members as felicities and 
congratulations are bandied back and forth 
by members of the Los Angeles board. 

“Upon arriving in Los Angeles, I had been 
informed that the even, well-greased path that 
the Los Angeles board follows in its public 
deliberations had the rough spots steam- 
rollered out in the private executive session 
that precedes board members’ appearances 
before the press and those of the public who 
attend the board meetings. 

“Be that as it may, it is a relief to slump 
back and watch a well-oiled, glittering and 
glistening machine function! I have heard 
enough wrangling and brawling among school 
committee members in the past to last me 
several lifetimes. 

“And yet — (I suppose it’s the old news- 
paper-reporter blood surging through my ink- 
filled veins) —I sometimes feel a lingering 
nostalgic twinge for the good ol’ days when 
the lie was passed, the gauntlet was hurled 
down, the chip was brushed off the shoulder! 
I long for the sight of an empurpled face, a 
corded neck, a bellowing voice rising in wrath 
and anger; the threat (and sometimes), the 
action of physical violence. 

“Can you imagine (those of you who know 
them), Los Angeles school board member Roy 
J. Becker aiming a haymaker at his fellow 
member Lawrence L. Larrabee? 

“It could happen in Massachusetts, but 
never in Los Angeles, I fear. Not even if 
Messrs. Becker and Larrabee were suddenly 
transplanted to Massachusetts, for they are 
gentlemen, as are all the male members of 
the Los Angeles board —and the lady mem- 
bers are distinctly and definitely ladies. 

“But this fact makes for something of a 
problem for us who ‘report’ for a living. 
Many times I have come from a Los Angeles 
board meeting, with nothing to ‘report’ about. 
In Massachusetts, the board sessions would 
invariably fill a column or two, and likely as 
not take up a sizable space on the paper’s 
front page. The school committee members 
there, in large number, have a positive genius 
for getting themselves into furious rows 

“T recall a chairman of the Boston school 
committee who eventually wound up with 
90 per cent of the teachers holding a mass 
meeting in a public hall demanding his resig- 
nation, for a reason that has grown vague to 
me with the passing years 

“Vet this same chairman, uninvited, bearded 
the outraged teachers in their hired den in as 
delightful an imbroglio as one could wish to 
see, talking for more than an hour amid a 
tremendous din of catcalls and boos! 

“And not satisfied with that, this board 
chairman made a public appearance the next 
day on Boston Common, attired in a frock 


coat and striped trousers. For three solid 
hours he wove an oratorical spell around 
a progressively enthusiastic populace who 


cheered him to the echo when he finished, 
and bore him in triumph from the bandstand 
to the street. 

“Can you visualize Los Angeles board of 
education member, Olin E. Darby, finding 
himself at issue with the Los Angeles teachers; 
betaking himself to Los Angeles’ ‘Pershing 
Square,’ and there haranguing the Los Angeles 
citizens for three hours? Well, neither can I 

and perhaps it is all for the better.” 
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Before: With old-type fenestration, classroom 
in Cragmont School, Berkeley, California, 
looked like this. Shades are down, due to bright 
sun; at the same time, artificial lighting is 
needed to illuminate opposite side of room. 


> 


After: Insulux Glass Block permits best distri- 
bution of daylight. New prismatic block (No. 
352) reduces panel brightness below the best 
previous performance, yet maintains a sur- 
prisingly high level of task brightness. 


Exterior view, Cragmont School, showing new 
Insulux No. 352 panel. Architect: Miller & 
Warnecke, Oakland, Calif 
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How Insulux solves the bright sun problem 


TEW INsuLUx GLass BLock No. 352 provides the lowest 
LN brightness ratio between fenestration and task yet 
achieved by a daylight transmitting medium. 


The new performance for uni-directional light (severe sun 
exposure) is obtained by a combination of improvements. 
These include improved prism design at face two of the hollow 
glass block, a special glass fiber screen midway between the 
two inside faces and finally, a special prism design at face 
three. These three light control structures are designed to work 
as a team to provide more light at the task for a given panel 
brightness—higher service brightness in relation to tolerated 
brightness (see p. + ol “Daylight in School Classrooms” for 
principles of light control). 


Actual photographs of Cragmont School, Berkeley, Calli- 
fornia (taken without aid of artificial lighting), are shown 
above, illustrating the remarkable performance afforded by 
Insulux fenestration. 


Either of the Insulux prismatic blocks (No. 352 for severe 
sun exposures, No. 351 for ordinary conditions) actually puts 
daylight where it is needed most—in the otherwise dark corners 
of the classroom. 


Insulux Glass Block bends light rays, transmitting them to 
the ceiling, where they are reflected and spread evenly over 
desk surfaces below. 


Get complete information on Insulux school fenestration 
by sending the coupon now for your copy of “Daylight in 


School Classrooms:’ This manual is comprehensive, contains 
daylighting data for any part of the United States. 


UNSULU2AC 


GLASS BLOCK « 


AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


| Subsidiary of 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


— 





SEND COUPON NOW 


American Structural Products Company 
Dept. F-166, P.O. Box 1035 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| Please send copy of ‘’Daylight in School Classrooms”, showing how 
| to predict task brightness where Insulux fenestration is used in a 
| school classroom. 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 





Address. = 7 
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CUSHIONING TO ELIMINATE 
SCHOOLYARD PERILS 


Los Angeles School Board Installs Protection 

Induced to take immediate action for play- 
ground protection of Los Angeles school children, 
due to the recent death of a primary-grade young- 
ster, Ronald Reisman, and injuries to other chil- 
dren in recent months on school playgrounds, the 
Los Angeles school board has taken emergency 
measures to eliminate hazards from hard-packed, 
asphalt-paved schoolgrounds. 

Areas under playground swings and other play 
apparatus, where hard, “black-top” asphalt covers 
playgrounds, will be shielded with rubber-base 
cushioning materials —an innovation in school 
ground accident prevention. 

The emergency program resulted from an appeal 
to school authorities by Dr. A. J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of Los Angeles schools, that “no expense 
be spared in removing the menace to the lives 
and limbs of Los Angeles school children.” Dr 
Stoddard’s appeal was backed by public concern 
regarding the schoolyard paving, which had caused 
one pupil’s death, and brought injury to others. 

Murray G. Wylie, of the Los Angeles schools’ 
maintenance division, says major rubber and latex 
manufacturing concerns are co-operating in the 
accident-preventive measure. “We are receiving 
samples of types of ‘cushioning materials’ for pos 
sible playground-covering use,” says Mr. Wylie. 
“Such materials will be installed in all Los An- 
geles playground areas as quickly as possible. The 
rubber material will be joined to the surface ot 
the hard asphalt ‘black topping,’ now covering our 
school grounds, under apparatus most likely to 
produce falls and consequent injuries to pupils. It 
was from a tether-ball apparatus that six-year-old 
Ronald Reisman fell at Wilshire Crest School, 
suffering a brain injury that resulted in his death 
Other children have toppled from tops of slides, 
and other play apparatus, resulting in painful or 
serious hospitalizing injuries.” 

Engineer Wylie states that types of rubber 
cushioning materials which prove most Satisfac 
tory in cushioning “falls” of pupils will be used 
under playground apparatus. The “black-top” 
covering for schoolyards was instituted in 1939, 
“for the sake of cleanliness.” Since then the 
asphalt paving has been completed on 165 ele- 
mentary school grounds, and 242 other play- 
grounds have been partly finished. Over fourteen 
million square feet of the “black topping” have 
been laid, at an estimated cost of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Installation of rubber-cushioning is expected to 
eliminate the accident hazards from Los Angeles 
schools. — James E. Hungerford. 


CONSERVE ELECTRICITY 


John W. Lewis, Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Business Affairs for the Baltimore 
schools, has made these seven recommendations to 
principals, teachers, and school building employees 
to help in conserving electricity: 

1. Turn off lights when leaving the room. 

2. Use only the inside row of lights when the 
seats near the windows receive enough daylight. 

3. Adjust shades to utilize maximum daylight 
without subjecting the pupils to glare. 

4. Replace large lamps with smaller ones in 
storage, basement, and other areas where small 
lamps are adequate. 

5. Use only one circuit in hallways where lights 
are on alternate circuits; use daylight only, if 
adequate for safety. 

6. Use only enough light during cleaning periods 
for employees to perform their duties. 

7. Seek the co-operation of organizations using 
buildings at night so as to reduce the consump- 


tion of electricity to the lowest amount con- 
sistent with safety and utility. 

By constant attention on the part of everyone 
using school buildings, money can be saved for 
the other vital educational needs for which it was 
planned. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT DEBTS IN 1948 

School districts in the United States had a total 
debt of $1,560 million in 1948, according to the 
1948 Summary of Governmental Debt, issued by 
the Department of Commerce. This total repre- 
sents 13 per cent of the entire outstanding gross 
debt of state and local governments at the end 
of their 1948 fiscal years. 


The fluctuation in the gross debts of school 
districts is reported as follows: 
Debt in 
Year Millions Index 
1940 $1,813 100.0 
1942 1,701 93.8 
1944 1,465 80.8 
1945 1,363 75.2 
1946 1,283 70.8 
1947 1,355 74.7 
1948 1,560 86.0 


The gross long-term (bonded) indebtedness of 
school districts in 1948 was $1,477 million; the 
sinking funds in hand reduced this total to $1,395 
million net. 

Unquestionably, the increased growth of school 
debts is due to the increasing issuance of school 
bonds for permanent school building construction. 

The school indebtedness at present represents 
10.4 per cent of the total indebtedness of local 
governmental units. 


ORGANIZING A SCHOOL PLANT 
PROGRAM 

The following statement outlining the ten most 
important steps in organizing the school and the 
community for a school building program was 
worked out by the Washington State School Plant 
Workshop in August, 1948: 

1. There is need for specific long-range studies 
of basic facts about the community, its population, 
its industrial changes, its student groups, and other 
significant factors. This information may be used 
to predict school needs for at least the next 10 or 
15 years. 

2. The school board and the superintendent 
must study these facts carefully, adapt them to 
the needs of their district, and interpret these 
findings to the community. 

3. There must be completed by competent 
trained leadership a comprehensive survey of exist- 
ing school facilities from the viewpoint of their 
adaptability to accepted educational needs. The 
Office of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is prepared to co-operate with all dis- 
tricts in the conduct of such studies. 
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STATE OUTLAYS FOR SCHOOLS IN 1948 


The 48 states of the United States spent 
652 million dollars for the operation of schools 
in 1948, according to the Summary of State 
Government Finances, issued in May, 1949, by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. This repre- 
sents an increase of 146 million dollars over 
1947 when the total outlays were 506 million 
dollars. 

In addition, the states spent 170 million 
dollars in 1948 for capital outlay purposes 
and gave aid to the local school governments of 
1,490 million dollars. The increase in aid 
over 1947 was 361 million dollars. 
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4. Specific attention must be given to the 
recommendations of classroom teachers concerning 
the exact facilities to be provided for effective in- 
struction at all grade levels. The superintendent 
and the principal should devote much time to this 
planning work with teachers. 

5. The building program will reflect in a large 
degree the attitude of the community toward edu- 
cation. In every community in Washington the 
school must continue to be an integral part of 
neighborhood life. Time must be taken, therefore, 
for discussion with individuals and organized 
groups within the district as to what the build- 
ing should include. A true community-planned 
school will receive the enthusiastic endorsement 
of all patrons of the district. 

6. When all opinions are collected the school 
directors have the responsibility of sitting down 
with the superintendent and formulating a tenta- 
tive plan of action. Here they will wish to review 
statistical aspects of their prolonged survey, with 
special concern given to need and finance. If con- 
struction is feasible, then an architect must be 
employed. No question deserves more attention 
than the selection of the architect, who actually 
interprets community wishes in terms of the final 
structural plans 

7. The architect will have many meetings with 
the administration and the governing board of the 
school district. It is not until these meetings are 
held that specific details of finance of the build- 
ing may be decided. The qualified architect can 
provide professional information in his field and 
at the same time he will solicit repeatedly the in- 
formation which teachers and other school people 
only can give 

8. Before a building program may be completed 
it is mecessary that long, continued attention be 
given to methods of finance. A building program 
which has been planned with the support and 
co-operation of the community almost invariably 
gains voters’ approval. Key community leaders 
should endorse every funds campaign, and should 
assume active leadership in its conduct. Every 
available method of public information should be 
employed, with emphasis at all times placed upon 
the betterment of educational opportunities for 
youths and adults of the community 

9. Professional considerations must not stop 
with the completion of the new structure. It is 
recommended highly that the school administra- 
tion, the school board, and the architect, sit down 
together with all school personnel, including teach 
ers, custodians, heating engineers, cafeteria work 
ers, and students’ representatives for a discussion 
on how the building should be used. Stress at this 
meeting should be placed upon the healthful main 
tenance of the classrooms and upon the specifics 
of maximum use of all new facilities. 

10. Every building program must be a long 
range program. The school superintendent must 
make special effort to keep abreast of trends not 
only in his community, but throughout Washing- 
ton and the entire United States as well. Increas 
ing responsibility, both in number of students and 
in the type of instruction offered, bespeak never 
ending future challenges within every district in 
the areas of schoolhousing, program planning, and 
all other community services. 

A mobilized local community will demand supe- 
rior educational services on all levels for all chil- 
dren, and it will expect its professional leadership 
to give the competent direction and wise planning 
which such a demand entails 

- + 


® Lincoln, Neb. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $2,268,621 for the school year 1949- 
50. The mill levy for the school district will be 
21 mills, exclusive of bonded indebtedness. 

® Sparks, Nev. The school board has adopted a 
tax rate of $1.02, which includes 25 cents for the 
elementary schools, 16 cents for the high school, 
9 cents for the kindergarten, and $52 for the 
retirement bonds 

® Tulsa, Okla. The school board has prepared 
its budget for 1949—S0, calling for $4,876,500. The 
largest item is $3,495,250 for salaries of the 
teaching and supervisory staffs. 
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remodeling programs carried on since 1947; (2) the need 
of additional land for new school sites and the enlarge 
ment and improvement of egisting playgrounds; (3) the 
present and predicted pupil enrollment and the per. 
centages of persistence through the grades, (4) the rela- 
tion of enrollment to present schoolhousing capacity, 
(5) the financial problem and a suggested solution of 
the bonding problem, with a statement of added sources 
of income. The report recommends definite steps for add- 
ing to the pupil capacity and the educational service 
of existing buildings and for the discontinuance and sale § 
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Teachers 


All service by teachers under a contract entered 
into after the effective date of the Illinois tenure 
act, even though the contracts are silent as to 
the probationary period, is probationary until 
such time as the teacher acquires contractual 
continued service status. Smith-Hurd statutes, 
c. 122, §24-2. — Betebenner v. Board of Education 
of West Salem Community High School Dist. 
No. 201, Edwards County, 84 Northeastern re- 
porter 2d 569, 336 Ill. App. 448. 

A teacher began service of a probationary pe- 
riod within the contemplation of the tenure act 
when the act became effective, notwithstanding 
that the teacher had previously taught in the 
same school] for a number of years. Smith-Hurd 
statutes, c. 122, § 24-2. — Betebenner v. Board of 
Education of West Salem Community High 
School Dist. No. 201, Edwards County, 84 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 569, 336 Ill. App. 448. 

The objects to be attained by the Illinois legis- 
lature in passing the teacher tenure act were to 
improve the school systems by assuring to teach- 
experience and ability a continuance of 
service and the rehiring based upon merit but 
reserving to a board of education the right to 
have a specified period to adjudge a teacher’s 
character qualifications before contractual 
continued status was acquired and the 
right to dismiss or refuse to rehire a teacher for 
good cause. Smith-Hurd statutes, c. 122, § 24-1 
et seq., 24-2 Betebenner vy. Board of Educa- 
tion of West Salem Community High School Dist 
No. 201, Edwards County, 84 Northeastern re- 
2d 569, 336, Ill. App. 448. 

A teacher discharged in violation of the Illinois 
tenure act has a duty to mitigate the damages il 


ers ol 


and 


service 


porter 
puree! 


similar employment is obtainable. Smith-Hurd 
statutes, c. 122, § 24-1 et seqg.— Betebenner v. 
Board of Education of West Salem Community 


High School Dist. No. 201, Edwards County, 
84 Northeastern reporter 2d 569, 336, Ill. App 
448 


The teachers’ retirement act of Texas should be 
liberally construed to effectuate the purpose of 
the act to provide security for teachers and to 
incentive to encourage qualified persons 


remain teachers in the public 


create an 


to become and 


schools of the state. Vernon’s annotated civil 
statutes, art. 2922-1; constitution, art. 3, § 48a. 
Woods vy. Reilly, 218 Southwestern reporter 2d 
437, Tex 


A Texas constitutional provision that no person 
shall be eligible for a teacher’s pension who has 
not taught 20 vears in the state does not render il- 
legal a provision of the teacher’s retirement act 
permitting ‘optional allowances for service retire- 
ment because the options would permit enjoyment 
of a pension by one who has not taught in the 


state for 20 vears. Vernon’s annotated civil 
Statutes, art. 2922-1; constitution, art. 3 § 48a 
Woods y. Reilly, 218 Southwestern reporter 2d 
437, Tex 


Schools and School Districts 


The Pennsylvania courts are without power to 
interfere with the policies of the school authori 
ties so long as they act in good faith within their 
Statutory powers Regan v. Stoddard, 65 At 
lantic reporter 2d 240, Pa 


School District Government 


\ member of a county board of education in 
West Virginia may be removed from office, under 
the Statute, for various including 
“misconduct in office,” malfeasance in office, neg 
lect of duty, and willful or negligent violation of 
any of the provisions of the statutes dealing with 
tax levies on real and personal property. W. Va 
code, 6-6-1 et seqg., 11-8-1 et seq Wysong \ 
Walden, 52 Southeastern reporte 1 392, W. Va 
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KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan 


The action of a county board of education, if 
otherwise properly taken, is not illegal in spite of 
the fact that prior to the meeting, a majority of 
the board may have agreed on a particular course 
of action. A board can act only as a body at a 
meeting duly and regularly called or held, and 
the test of the legality or illegality of the par- 
ticular act is to be determined by the action 
taken at the meeting. W. Va. Code, 6-6-1 et seq 

-Wysong v. Walden, 52 Southeastern reportet 


2d 392, W. Va. 


School District Taxation 

The failure of the president of a school board 
to sign a certificate of levy of tax for a school 
district as required by the Illinois statute, before 
the certificate was filed, was a mere informality 
that could be corrected under the statute provided 
that no error or informality of any officer in 
making any tax levy or in certifying or fi'ing it, 


not affecting the substantial justice of the levy 
itself, shall avoid the levy or affect the tax. 
Smith-Hurd statutes, c. 120, § 717; c. 122, §$17-9. 
— People ex rel. Williams v. Wabash R. Co., 
85 Northeastern reporter 2d 14, Il. 


SCHOOL LAW 


®& School districts in Missouri cannot transfer 
money from the building fund to the incidental 
fund, according to a ruling of Assistant Attorney 
General Arthur M. O'Keefe. The Wooldridge dis- 
trict was to vote on an increase in its tax levy 
from $1.50 to $1.75 and a question had arisen 
whether it would be legal to transfer money from 
the building fund to the incidental fund to meet 
probable needs 

® A new Wisconsin law requires that all chil- 
dren who may be admitted to the first grade, 
must be six vears of age on or before December 
1 following admission in September 
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R-W Fo.eR-Way CLASSROOM PARTITION PROVIDES THREE-IN-ONE ROOM SPACE 


Are you planning how to meet today’s building costs and 
the tremendous need for greater flexibility of classroom 
areas? Then consider the economy and utility of Richards- 


Wilcox FoldeR-Way Partitions. FoldeR-Way gives 
many special features—improved sound-retarding 
acoustical properties, conservation of floor space, 


you 
and 
and 


lighter construction for easier installation and operation. 

Keep pace with the demands for greater flexibility of 
space with lightweight FoldeR-Way Partitions by Rich- 
ards-Wilcox. For specific information write our nearest 


branch office, today. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 


AWHANGEAR F R ANY 


AVRORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL NEWS 

The Worcester, Mass., school committee has 
approved pay raises ranging up to $5 a week for 
70 school custodians. The increases are to be 
retroactive to last April. 

The new salary schedule is essentially the same 
as recommended by Dr. H. H. Linn, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and contained in the committee’s 1949 budget 
requests. The original proposal provided a few 
larger increases ranging up to $15 a week for 90 
custodians. The money will be taken from $10,000 
provided for custodians’ increases but is insuf- 
ficient for all. 

The committee has endorsed annual promotions 
but has been informed by Supt. Thomas F. Power 
that semiannual promotions cannot be discon- 
tinued until the teacher shortage ceases. The super- 
intendent will work out a method for putting 
annual promotions into effect but it will not 
begin this year. 








It has acres of land 
school site in 
connection with a program for expansion of 
elementary schools. Dr. Linn’s report said an 
elementary building at this site, accommodating 
300 pupils and costing $400,000, may be needed 
by 1955. Disclosure has also been made by the 
committee that 25 school buildings will be re- 
habilitated at a cost of $100,000, and 19 school 
yards will be resurfaced at a cost of $50,000. 
The work is to catch up on deferred school 
maintenance and will be accomplished during the 


eight 
on Flagg Street for an elementary 


been voted to buy 


summer vacation. The $150,000 program is a 
continuation of the one started last year. A 
priority list has been established by Mayor 


Charles F. J. Sullivan, school committee chairman 


Wat Tyler Cluverius, Public Buildings Supt. Wil 
lard Hedlund, and Public Works Commissioner 
Earl R. Perry. Most of the schools on the list 


were proclaimed unsatisfactory in the Linn build 
ing survey. He urged repairs to 11 schools at a 


cost of $8,400,000 in the next few years. The 
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repairs currently planned which are on a smaller 
scale than proposed by Dr. Linn, include painting, 
new lights, and repairing of floors 

®& Dr. Garland B. Russell, for two _ years 
superintendent of schools in Westboro, Mass., has 
resigned to become associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Maine. 

®& The Leominster, Mass., school committee has 
changed the name of the junior high school to 
the “May A. Gallagher Junior High School” in 
tribute to Miss May A. Gallagher, retiring prin- 
cipal, who had taught in Leominster for a half 
century. 

® The Fitchburg, Mass., school committee, is 
reconsidering its action in barring children under 
six years from the public schools 
® Oxford, Mass., has laid the « 
an Oxford Memorial High Schoo! 
® Barre, Mass., has voted to construct a school 
building on land adjacent to the high school, at 
an estimated cost of $270,000, on condition that 
the state share half of the cost. 

®& Mayor Michael J. Neville, Cambridge, Mass,, 
has inaugurated a new custom during the grammer 


ornerstone for 


school commencement season in the city. The 
mayor gave a party for the 800 students, their 
parents, and teachers after the 17 schools had 


held their graduation exercises. The total cost was 


$3,400 which came from the chief executive's 
official fund for “entertainment of distinguished 
guests.” 


NATIONAL COMMISSION CREATED 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A National Commission for the Public Schools, 
announced on May 16, has been created to meet 
the crisis in public education through community 
action. 

Financed by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
General Education Board, the group is composed 
of 28 men and women drawn from the fields of 
business, labor, law, and publishing. Roy E. Lar- 
sen is chairman of the Commission, which has its 
headquarters at 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y 
Mr. Larsen has explained that the organization 


is to act as a clearinghouse to enable one group 
of laymen working for better public schools to 
benefit from the experience of others. The Com- 
mission will cite outstanding examples of com- 


munity action for the improvement of the schools 
Among the problems listed for study are lack of 
clarity in educational goals, shortage of teachers, 
overcrowded classrooms, and inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity for children in many parts of 
the country. It is expected that the membership 
of the group will be expanded to persons in 
the near future 


REGIONAL EDUCATION IN EFFECT 
SOUTHERN COLLEGES 

The South’s plan for regional education became 
effective on May 21, when contracts were signed 
by the Regional Council for Education with the 
Medical College of Virginia, the Louisiana State 
University, Emory University and Vanderbilt 
University for medical and dental training. Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute also signed a contract 
providing for veterinary medical training for Vir- 
ginia students at the University of Georgia. Ap- 
proximately 225 white and Negro students 
will be enrolled next fall under the contracts and 
under ten new ones to be executed shortly 

It is expected the plan eventually will cover 
other fields in addition to the present ones. Legis- 
latures in ten states have approved the compact 
under which the plan operates. In addition, Ala- 
bama and Texas have considered it. Appropria- 


IN 


ae 


tions for the plan during the next two years will 
total $1,750,000 

® The school board at Ardmore, Okla., ha ganized 
with RALPH SULLIVAN as president; CHESTER FRANKLIN 
as vice-president; and T. E. Garrison as clerk 

® JoserpH GREEN is the new member of the board at 


Tulsa, Okla. Re-elected without opposition were Mrs. F. 
C. Switnpert and Frank Setrie. Ricuarp B. Mc 
Dermott was elected to succeed Claude Kirkpatrick. 
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FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 


Send today for your FREE copy of Al Esper’s report on the Ford 
School Bus Safety Chassis. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3200 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
checked and prov edi in every way to provide security 


ganized upils’ lives and your taxpayers’ dollars. 
organised for your pup y pay (Please print plainly) 
Settle the School Bus question for long years to 
e board at come by selecting Ford—the Long-Life Champion. 


re Mrs. F. 
>» B. Me 
rkpatrick. 
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*Webster’s Dictionary definition of the word “‘Bonus””—“Something given 
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Ford School Bus Safety Chassis are tested and 
in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
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TOWELS 


% % 


GIVES YOU CLEANER, 
MORE SANITARY WASHROOMS 


No longer do you need to hove unsanitary waste 
litter in your washrooms . . . or have empty towel 
cabinets serviced. The new, faster-drying Sani-Dri 
gives you 24-hour hand or face drying service with 
a stream of hot air... the most sanitary method 
known. New heating element and faster-flow noz- 
zle drys hands or face 25% faster than ever be- 
forel Sani-Driers have carried the Underwriter's 
Seal of Approval for over 18 years. They have 
given efficient drying service in every civilized 
country and in every climatic condition! 

SAVES 85% OF WASHROOM COSTS 
Sani-Dri pays for itself out of savings! No buying 
or stocking of towels. No unsanitary litter... no 
fire hazard . . . no poper-clogged soil pipes .. . 
no servicing of empty towel cabinets. Sani-Dri gives 
years of continuous automatic drying service with 
little of no maintenance cost. 


LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT 


No. 314-287 sectional table with complete 
seats. Cast iron frames, seats swing under 
table when not in use. Tables also available 
without seat backs. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897" 
3749 Commonwealth Avenue 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


} 
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\ GENTLEMEN: Please send literature 1 
on the following: 


( ) Brochure 1082 on new, faster-drying ! 
Sani-Dri Electric Hand and Face Dryer 


( ) Complete catalog on restaurant and soda | 
fountain stools. tables and costumers. 
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WORCESTER APPOINTMENT PLAN 


In an effort to help secure teachers for the 
many vacancies in the Worcester, Mass., elemen- 
tary schools Superintendent Thomas F. Power has 
worked out a plan under which graduates of 
liberal arts colleges may secure appointments in 
the kindergarten through grade six. 

Under his plan such graduates may qualify for 
long-term substitute positions, paying approxi- 
mately $1,980 a year, by completing six semester 
hours in courses in education after graduation 
from their college, and before entering upon long- 
term substitute work. Six semester hours in edu- 
cation can be earned at a school of education 
the first summer following graduation 

The plan also includes steps under which teach- 
ers may be qualified for regular appointment to 
the elementary schools, at a beginning salary of 
$2,500 or more depending upon experience. One 
increment of $150 is allowed for each two years 
of experience for an appointment in the ele 
mentary schools 


Rules Listed 

Superintendent Power's rules follow 

1. Before assignment as a substitute teacher, the 
individual shall have completed six semester hours 
based on the graduate level in kindergarten or 
elementary school field. Such credits should be 
earned in the following fields: kindergarten prac 
tices, reading, language, arts, arithmetic, etc. Ac 
ceptance of other or equivalent courses by the 
assistant superintendent in charge of personnel is 
permitted. 

2. During each year of teaching, a long-term 
substitute teacher (as titled above) preparing for 
appointment must complete at least two semester 
hours in education in the elementary field on the 
graduate level. By special arrangement in advance, 
this requirement of two semester hours may be 
deferred until the following summer 

3. Upon attaining ten semester hours’ credit in 
courses in kindergarten or elementary education 
on the graduate level and fulfilling other require- 
ments of the Worcester school committee, an 
above-titled candidate would be eligible for ap 
pointment to kindergarten or grades one through 
Six 


DEARBORN SICK-LEAVE POLICIES 

The board of education of Dearborn, Mich., on 
April 18, adopted an improved policy relative to 
emergency and sick leave for school employees, as 
the first step in a general revision of the over-all 
personnel policies. General conditions under which 
school employees work, such as tenure, pupil 
teacher load, salary schedules, promotions, and 
transfers are being given intensive study by the 
entire local educational professional staff 

1. All regularly employed personnel will be 
granted one day per month for absence because 
of illness, emergencies, and for funerals during the 
first three years of employment in Dearborn, and 
one and one-half days per month thereafter 

2. All earned and unused leave days will be 
allowed to accumulate at the end of each year 
until such accumulation reaches the limit of 85 
days. The yearly allowance will be in addition to 
the total accumulated days above. 

3. Emergencies will be construed to be (a) 
quarantine of employee or employee’s living 
quarters, (b) death in the immediate family, (c) 
required court appearance, (d) catastrophies mak- 
ing it impossible for the employee to report, (e) 
providing care for member of the family for one 
day when no other arrangements are possible, 
and (f) transaction of personal nonprofit business 
which cannot be delayed 

4. Holidays occurring during illness will not 
be considered deductible from the sick-leave ac- 
cumulation 
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5. No leave will be granted (with or without 
pay) for extended vacations unless specifically 
allowed for in policies of the board. 

6. Each employee will be notified at the begin- 
ning of each year as to the total number of sick- 
leave days available. 

7. The monthly sick-leave allowance will be 
granted in advance of service on the first of as- 
signment in each year. 

8. A part-time employee whose wage is based 
on less than an eight-hour day or forty-hour 
week will be allowed the same benefits but the 
total amount of pay allowable will be rendered 
proportionately. 


NEW RULES GOVERNING SELECTION 
OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 


The Milwaukee board of school directors of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has adopted a new policy gov- 
erning the selection of substitute teachers. The 
procedure calls for the listing of prospective 
teachers on the preferred substitute list, the sub- 
mission of credits, a recent photograph, and a 
Wisconsin teacher’s license. 

The assistant superintendents, sitting as a board 
of examiners, will consider the following factors as 
influencing the fitness of each candidate for place- 
ment on the preferred list: 

1. Superior scholarship and professional prepa- 
ration. 

2. Evidence of successful teaching experience 

3. Professional recommendations from persons 
qualified to pass upon the candidate's record 

4. Evidence of professional growth and recency 
of training 
Personality fitness 

6. Success in oral interviews and examinations 

7. Local residents to be given preference 

8. Age and physical and mental health 

Assignment to a vacancy is to be made from 
the earliest preferred list in which a candidate pos- 
sessing the necessary qualifications and successful 
experience may be found. Candidates deemed un- 
satisfactory will be dropped 


a 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


® Atlanta, Ga. The Atlanta Public School 
Teachers’ Association, comprising 1200 white 
teachers, has criticized teachers in other sections of 
the state who threatened to leave their class- 
rooms. The Atlanta group has passed resolutions 
praising the board of education for its under- 
standing and co-operation in developing a school 
system that will better serve the needs of the 
boys and girls of the city and pledging the best 
efforts of the teachers to give boys and girls the 
best educational opportunities. The teachers 
thanked the board for permitting them to have a 
part in the great strides that have been made in 
education in Atlanta during the past five years 

® Cleveland, Ohio. A new ruling by the board 
of education requires all new school employees, 
including teachers, to take non-Communist oaths. 
About 5000 school employees will be affected by 
the ruling. 

® Taunton, Mass. The school board has de- 
cided to make permanent its sick-leave rule con- 
ducted on trial during the 1948 school year. All 
permanent teachers will be allowed ten days 
leave, with full pay, for absence caused by per- 
sonal sickness. The unused days will be allowed to 
accumulate to a maximum of fifty days 

® Muskogee, Okla. The school board has voted 
to make 70 years the retirement age for teachers. 
About six teachers will have reached the retire- 
ment age by next September 

® Washington, D. C. A _ new sick-leave plan 
for teachers has been approved by the House 
District committee. Provision was made for one 
day of sick leave a month, cumulative to ten 
days a year, and a maximum of 60 days. Teach- 
ers now obtain sick leave only at the cost of 
hiring substitutes from their own salaries 

®& Baltimore, Md. The school board has voted 
to revise its rules so that all names of teacher 
applicants will be retained on eligible lists for 
three years from the date of listing, whether or 
not an assignment has been declined 
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Only one calculator, of all calculators built, shows the result 
of each individual calculation and gives automatic grand 
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beautiful “Bentply”...furniture of outstanding 
design—with modern simplicity that 

appeals to youth. 

Durable Thonet Bentply chairs, tables and 
upholstered pieces come in a variety of patterns... 


exquisite finishes... beautiful covers. 


Write for detailed information on Thonet 
“Bentply” and “Bentwood” furniture and 
ask for folder 4906. 
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® Houston, Tex. The 


board has voted 
to continue closed sessions on personnel problems 


school 


despite objections on the part of two of its 
members. The personnel question which had 
raised objections for several years, came up when 
Chairman William G. Farrington said that pa- 
trons, newspapers, and the teachers’ association 
had asked that closed sessions be discontinued. 

® Boise, Idaho. The school board has adopted a 
policy declaring that war veterans on the teacher 
pay roll shall be granted “previous” experience 
for Boise experience prior to their entry into the 
armed forces. The board decided that these 
veterans should be considered in the same classi- 
fication as other persons who had broken their 
experience for any reason. 

® Appleton, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved wage increases of $10 to $15 per month for 
janitors in the schools, beginning July 1. 

® Winfield, Iowa. The voters of the Winfield 
consolidated district have voted to purchase or 
erect a home for tiie superintendent. A limit of 
$10,000 was set for the purchase. 

® Carroll, Iowa. The school board has launched 
a summer recreational program to run for eight 
weeks and to operate every day except Sundays 
Leo M. Casey has been appointed as recreational 
director. 

® The Philadelphia, Pa., board of education’s 
coal bill for the next school year may be 9 per 
cent less than for the year just ending, new con- 
tracts negotiated recently indicate. 

The cheaper over-all figure totals $726,000 for 
82,500 tons of anthracite, which covers the esti- 
mated needs for the city’s 220 school buildings 
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for 1949-50. Terms of the 
suppliers in case of sharp 
mining or freight costs. 

® Lansdowne, Pa. The board of education, over 
strong protests, has unanimously adopted a plan 
which is likely to kill Lansdowne High School’s 
secret societies by malnutrition 

The board’s dictum would keep any future 
high school pupil from joining a secret society. It 
allows those who are now members of the six 
fraternities and sororities to hold onto their mem- 
bership but forbids admission of new members 
Before making this decision the board had a 
23-member committee study the problem for five 
months. 

® New York, N. Y. Dickens’s “Oliver Twist” 
is to continue on the approved list of reading ma- 
terials for the city high schools, under a decision 
of the board of superintendents. According to 
Supt. William Jansen, the reading committee was 
unanimously of the opinion that the book should 
not be removed. Objection to continuing the 
book had been raised by Jonah Goldstein, who 
charged that the book is anti-Semitic. 

® Members of closed school districts in Kansas 
are no longer required to pay tuition to the school 
district where their children are educated. The 
tuition provision of the school law was repealed 
by the last legislature. The new law provides that 
a child may go to any school in the county in 
which he resides or in an adjoining county. He 
must make application to the board of the school 
district, and the board may or may not admit 
him. 

® Rolla, Mo. The school board is sponsoring a 
summer recreation and playground program cov- 
ering an eight weeks’ period. The music section of 
the program is being handled by Paul Fite, direc 
tor of school music. 
® Haverhill, Mass. 


contract protect the 
increases in either 


The school board has voted 
to ban scholarships with restrictions on race, 
color, creed, or extraction. The board will co 
operate with racial groups in deciding winners of 


NEW ROCHELLE COLLEGE, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Tiaonet Chairs 1218, 4003, 


Architect 


New York 
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6003 Tables 741, 94206, 94603 


Voorhees, Walke r, Fole y & Smith 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N, Y. 


SALES OFFICES 
Statesville, N. C. 


° Chicago . 


awards but prizes may not be awarded at public 
graduation exercises. These awards must be pre- 
sented by the groups at their own functions 

®& Cambridge, Mass. The school board is taking 
a stand against city encroachments on its rights 
and authority and is making vigorous objection 
to the ruling of the city purchasing department 
that the board make its purchases through the 
city’s purchasing department instead of its own 
The board had been informed of a new ruling of 
City Solicitor Daly that purchase of school sup- 
plies must be made through the city purchasing 
department. The opinion was based on a recent 
decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court in a dispute between the school committee 
and municipal government of Gloucester. 

® Covington, Ky. The school board has begun 
plans for a school for crippled and handicapped 
children. A separate building will be erected to 
serve as a center for the training of handicapped 
children 

® The Louisiana State Department of Education 
has paid the Orleans parish school board $287,000 
in school lunch funds. The money represents the 
22-cents-per-lunch which the board receives from 
state and federal funds. The state department had 
held back the money for several months, charging 
irregularities in the operation of the lunch pro- 
gram. The board finally threatened to bring suit 
unless the money was paid 

® Carlsbad, N. Mex. The school board has 
suggested that the school day be lengthened next 
September for both the junior and senior high 
schools in order to accommodate an expected 
1900-student enrollment. The new Alta Vista 
Junior High School will not be ready for use 
before December which will reduce the accom- 
modations available for a large enrollment 

® Athens, Ga. The voters have approved a 
million-dollar school-bond issue for school build- 
ing improvements. The proceeds of the bond issue 
will be used to build a high school and to make 


improvements to the elementary schools 
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Typewriter They'll Use Tomorrow... 


... THE UNDERWOOD DE LUXE WITH Fehijelm 


Your students are off to a eood start. Right 
from the beginning Rhythm Touch helps them 


develop professional technique and speed. 


Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept . . . the 
latest exclusive Underwood De Luxe feature. 
It's a smooth, rhythmic key action . . . made 
possible by an accurate, perfectly-balanced 
keyboard. 

Every key responds eagerly, instantly. Student 
fingers swing naturally into a pleasing typing 


rhythm that develops quickly, easily and 





accurately ... at a rapidly increasing tempo. 
You ll help your students tomorrow... by giving 
them Rhythm Touch training today! Call your 


Underwood representative now m 
we 





... fora demonstration. 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters . . . Adding Machines... 

Accounting Machines ... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited 


135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 





Sales and Service Everywhere 


Citeewood TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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16mm Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 








PEABODY 
TEACHERS’ DESKS READY 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


No. 327 
PICTURED 














Au Foluss 
ROM 








RECESSED BACK 
PANEL — SOLID OAK 


Designed to provide comfort, en 
abundance of desk and drawer 





space. Solid white oak — 41” x LARGE 10-TOOTH 
29” x 30” high. Write for com- 
plete detiiie’ and ‘sian. Now SPROCKETS — ; 
ready for shipment. 4 teeth engaged in 
film at all times, 
PEABODY No. 260 Steel Movable Desks ee 
- ilm life. 












This is one of the most practical school 
seats ever designed. It is roomy, com- 
fortable and flexible in use. Peabody 
No. 260 has positive adjustment of both 
seat and desk — silent adjustable hinges 
— trouble-free swivel — solid Hard Maple 
top. Comes in new Sun Tan color. 





The new REXARC with high 
lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and newest 
coaxial high and low frequency speaker 
available. Before you decide to purchose 
write for the new catalog detailing the od 
vanced features found only in a REX 16mm 
Sound-on-Film Projector. 


intensity arc 


———— 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1815 ORCHARD ST 









CHICAGO 14, 1k.. USA 





® Beloit, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,277,693 for the school year 1949-50, 
which is an increase of $23,303 over 1948. Included 
in the budget is $1,020,115 for salaries, and $44,- 
663 for maintenance and upkeep 

® Arlington, Va. The school board has adopted 


a revised budget of $2,950,000 for the school year 


CHOOL FINANCE ® 


HND TAXATION 








® The Florida state legislature has passed bills 
for expanding the state’s educational program to 
new limits. The legislature has earmarked $100, 
000,000 for educational purposes during the next 
two years 

® Athens, Ga. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $1,000,000 to build a new high 
school and to carry out other modernizations and 
improvements in the school system. It is expected 
that the sum of some $300,000 remaining from a 
previous bond election will also be used 

® The board of school trustees of King County, 
Wash., Shoreline School Dist. No. 412 has sold 
$750,000 worth of school bonds, at an interest 
cost of 2.236 per cent. 

® The Highland Park, Tex., Independent School 
District has sold $1,300,000 in school bonds, due 
June 1, 1950-84. The winning bid was 100.18 for 
a combination of 234s and 2'%s, a net interest 
cost of 2.5718 per cent 

® Seattle, Wash. The board of education has 
adopted its 1949-50 budget, calling for $13,803,- 
055, which is an increase of $1,097,260 over 1948 
49. This is accounted for by increases in salary 
items, including annual salary increments, salary 
increases for the school staff, and salaries of new 
teachers. In addition, other major increases are 
maintenance, $126,500; textbooks and supplies, 
$100,000; and retirement of school employees, 
$100,000 

® Albuquerque, N. Mex. The 1949 budget of 
the city-county school system calls for total ex- 
penditures of $4,106,444, which is a substantial 
increase for 1948. The largest item is $2,474,534 
for instructional services, including teachers. The 
budget of 1948 amounted to $3,354,895. 


1949-50, which is a sharp increase over the 1948 
budget of $2,219,000. In the downward revision 
of the budget, the school officials deleted a con 
tingency fund of $100,000, and lowered the cost 
of instruction from $1,844,533 to $1,729,000. It 
was possible to reduce the amount for teachers’ 
salaries because several new will not be 
completed on time 

®& The board of education at Hempstead, N. Y 

Union School Dist. No. 5, has sold $1,165,000 in 
2.70 per cent bonds, maturing from 1950 to 1968 
at 100.24 

® The school board at North Hempstead, N. Y., 
School Dist. No has sold $2,470,000 worth 
of bonds, due 1950-77, at 100.13 for bonds with 
a 2.30 per cent coupon 

® Falls City, Neb. The voters have approved 
a 3-mill school building levy for school construc 

tion purposes. 

®& Blair, Okla. The school board has sold a 
$20,000 bond issue, at 1.86 per cent interest. The 
bonds will mature in ten years. The proceeds will 
be used in rebuilding the auditorium-gymnasium 
wing of the school building 

® Britton, Okla. The Oklahoma city school dis 
trict has approved a bond issue of $3,000,000, a 
15-mill tax levy, and a 5-mill building levy. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used for improve 
ments to the elementary schools 

® Alva, Kans. The voters have approved a 
$200,000 bond issue for a school expansion pro 
gram, to include new classrooms, auditoriums, and 
a vocational building 

® Norwood, Ohio. The school board 
ceived bids for the construction of a 
high school building, to cost $600,000 


SC hools 


has re- 
technical 





SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of May, 1949, contracts were 


let in 11 states west of the Rocky 
16 school buildings, to cost $2,999 Additional 
projects in the number of 21 eported, with 
an estimated value of $4,054,128. These are in the 
preliminary stages of discussion 


Mountains, for 


were 


Dodge reports that during the month of May, 
contracts were let in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains, for 470 educational buildings, at a 
total contract price of $76,001 ,00( 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of May, 1949, sales of school 


bonds, in the amount of $45,127,500, were sold 
The average vield of large city bonds was 2.10 
per cent. 

California reported $4,582,000 sold: New York, 
$5,873,000; Oklahoma, $3 ,7 10,006 Texas, 


$4,662,000. 
BUILDING COSTS 


The construction index of American Ap- 
praisal Co. has dropped 5 points since the first 
of January, 1949, and stood on May 1 at 496 
(base 100 as of 1926). 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN 1948 

The Construction Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has reported that during 1948 
the total cost of educational buildings was $232,- 
000,000 as against $127,000,000 in 1947. The fig- 
ures are based on 1939 prices as a means of 
providing a more ready and accurate basic of 
comparison of the actual volume of construction 


cost 


} 
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Not practical, obviously ...any more than trying to teach 
Office Machine Practice without the right equipment —the right 
kind, the right number of machines to do a real teaching job. 


That’s why, today, progressive schools everywhere are installing 
Monroe Adding-Calculators — 6 for every Office Practice 
class: 5 Educators, 1 electric model. Tests prove this is the 
ideal number to assure each student sufficient class time 
really to master business arithmetic. 


Monroes, too, are the easiest, most practical machines to 
teach and learn. Monroe, for example ...and only Monroe... 
offers the Educator, a special calculator for schools, whose 
manual operation simplifies teaching by enabling each student 
to learn at a speed in keeping with individual ability. 


The result? Pupils fully trained ... familiar with 

every business problem and the Monroes they'll use 
in business later... pupils whose useful knowledge 
will be a feather in your teaching cap. 





GET THESE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING AIDS TODAY 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Just check those you need and return the coupon. 
rhe booklets listed in the coupon were You'll get them by return mail. 
written for you by experienced teachers 


Teacher's Guide 


... With your problems in mind. .. to help 





you become a better teacher. They are Procuring Funds for Office Machines 


a treasure-trove of teaching information 


| Teaching Mathematics with the Monroe Educator 






—hints, shortcuts, pointers and advice 
Teaching Office Practice by the Rotation Plan 


you can use daily in your classroom. 
Monroe offers them to you FREE! 


Courses of Study in Office Machine and Clerical Practice 


Clerical Office Machine Program for the Small High School 


NAME —___— — 


SCHOOL ——__ — 


—— ae 
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® ArtHur E. Hewtett, of Viola, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency at Pomeroy 
® Ernest Davis has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Plainview, Neb. 
® Jack K. Acree, of Manchester, Ga., has accepted the 
superintendency at Elberton, where he succeeds W. M, 
Hardy, Jr. 
® Narr B. Bursank, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Melrose, Mass., has resigned to accept a similar position 
in Boulder, Colo. Mr. Burbank, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, holds a master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, awarded him in 1931, and 
has completed two years of graduate study at Stanford 
University. He is completing his nineteenth year in the 
field of school administration 
®& Supr. A. L. Burks, of Shawnee, Okla., has been 
re-elected for another year. 
& Supr. Louis J. Donatt, of Rolla, Mo., has been re 
elected for another year. | 
® H. Tuomas James, of Augusta, Wis., has been elected 
superintendent at Whitewater 
® Matcotm B. Rocers, of Willow Run, Mich., has ac | 
cepted the superintendency at Meriden, Conn., where he 
Be succeeds Raymond N. Brown. 

. ® Date E. Brock, of Mooresville, Ind., has accepted 
H i G H Q T] A L | T Y LIQ T] | 1) sO A ) the superintendenc y at _Rennsselaer, where he succeeds 

R. L. Cleveland. He will receive a beginning salary of 

$5,800 


® Russert M. Esvett has been elected superintendent 


CLEANS THOROUGHLY of schools for School Dist. No. 144, at Quincy, Wash. 


Lathers quickly, removes dirt and germs, > L. C. Breen is superintendent of schools for School 
seem dieiiieies , Dist. No. 150, Coulee City, Wash 
, r & Frovp A PoTTER, superintendent of schools at 


CONCENTRATED Atlantic City, N. J., died in an Atlantic City hospital 


Contains 40% pure soap solids. on June 6. Mr. Potter, a native of Cortland, N. Y., began 
his career in a one-room school in Liberty Corners, 
tee} fe) iie-ve N. J. He was appointed county superintendent of schools 
Dilute it with 3 to 4 parts water. in 1941, and in 1945 was elected to the city position, 
® Henry C. Jensen, of Scotia, Neb., has been ap- 

Makes cost per wash extremely. ; 


pointed Deputy State Superintendent of Schools, to suc 


me)", FREIGHT COST ceed Sam Dahl, who has become supervisor of secondary 


You add the water; don't pay on education 


freight on it. 


NO WASTE 


No bar soap to disolve or be ®& The school 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
BOARD OFFICIALS 

board of San Angelo, Tex., will shortly 
carried away. : employ a new business manager, to succeed WILLIAM 


Er_ers, who will become principal of the old San Angelo 
INVESTIGATE 


Junior High School next year 
®& J. W. Truax has been elected business manager for 


; 
» the board of education at Manhattan, Kans., to succeed 
, Miss Clara Spilman, who has resigned 
: ®& Joun W. Scutiitz has been elected president of the 
fs) ; : , school board at Columbus, Neb. Lester ERNst was named 
CONCENTRATED - secretary 
} ; ‘ ® The school board at Shawnee, Okla., has reorganized 
SOAP -SOLIDS pean . with Dr. W. M. GattAner as president: Dr. C. F, 
1] , ’ PARAMORE as vice-president: and Grorce K. HUNTER as 


Write today for details. 


clerk 
®& The board of education at Lincoln, Neb has re 
organized with Ropert C. VENNER as president, and 
Joun P. SeNNING as vice-president. Dr. Stantey G 
ZemerR and J. Lee RANKIN are the new members on the ) 
board 
®& The Boston school committee has raised the annual 
salary of the Superintendent of Building Construction, 
James H. Mooney, to $12,000 per year 
® The school board of Muskogee, Okla., has re- 
organized with E.spert Hrnps as president, and PALMER 
Proctor as vice-president. The two new members are 
Russet, H. ALEXANDER and Roy W. CawTHON 
®& The school board at Houston, Tex., has reorganized 
with Wrrt1am G. FARRINGTON as president: C. W. Me 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. PHAIL as vice-president; and Dr. C. M. Taytor as 
secretary 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA © TORONTO ® Roy O. Frantz has been elected president of the 
pene board of Dist. 60, Pueblo, Colo. Arpert A. Foster and 


x science, awarded him in 1924, and the Ph.D. degree Grorce F. McCarrny, Jr., are the new members of the 
’ given in 1931, by Chicago University, and the A.M board : 
: degree presented in 1933. ® FRANK 





Harvey has been elected president of the 





moe —— . board at Claremore, Okla. 
PERSONAL NEWS OF ®&R. C. Brown has been elected president of the board | 
SUPERINTENDENTS at Holdrege, Neb 
a & Supt. C. L. GottMann, of Monroe City, Mo., has > Rosert B Nos E has been re-elected president of the 
oueahtiin i been re-elected for his sixth term board at Great Falls, Mont 
® Supt. Harry J. Jackson, of Goose Lake, lowa, has ®> Mrs. MorcaAN WHITEHAIR has been elected president 
Supt. Richards Honored been re-elected for his ninth year of the board at Bartlesville, Okla. 

Supt. H. L. Richards, of the Blue Island Community > Ricuarp B. Burcn, of Lindsey, Okla., has accepted > Wetter R. Gary has been re-elected to the prin- 
High School, Blue Island, Ill., was recently honored by the superintendency at Elk City cipalship of the Fallston, N. C., district schools for his 
his alma mater, Pennsylvania Military College. At the ®> H. C. Van Voornis has been elected superintendent twenty-fifth consecutive term 
school’s commencement on June 7, Mr. Richards was of schools at Bonner Springs, Kan ® Georce L. Garton, a former secretary and business 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of science and ® GRANVILLE R. Grirrin, of Welch, Okla., has accepted manager of the Des Moines, Iowa, school board, died j 
was given the doctor’s crimson hood by President Frank the superintendency at Vinita, where he succeeds R. B suddenly on June 2, of a heart attack. Mr. Garton held 
K. Hyatt Johnson the office for 28 years until his retirement in 1948 

Dr. Richards, who has been superintendent of the ® Georce Bayiiss, of Ada, Okla., has been elected > Rvet J. Taytor has been appointed to the staff of | 
Blue Island schools for 14 years, had served as an in- superintendent of schools at Maud the School Planning Office of the California Division of 
structor in economics and history prior to his appointment ®& Supt. Joun SHOEMAKER, of Lawton, Okla., has been School Administration. He will act as college plant ad- | 
as school head. He was graduated from the Pennsylvania re-elected with a salary increase of $1,50( viser to the presidents and staffs of state colleges and 
School in 1920 with the degree of bachelor of science in ® James L. O'HARA has been re-elected head of the special schools in organizing facts and materials for the 
economics. He holds the degree of bachelor of military school system at Derby, Conr design of buildings and equipment 
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No. 77-T Table Series, Top 24° No. 185 Chair Series. Available 
x 48” Made of selected northern in 10”, 12”, and 14” seat heights. 
Birch and Hard Maple lumber. Made of selected Hardwoods. . 

34 years of experience, 


Tole t-30el-) am BaseMbel-lol-1-1-1e8a 
technical skills and 
production facilities, 
has earned for Vallen 
the reputation of 


‘“"WORLD’S LEADING MAKER” 


No. 182 Single Student Desk with Noiseless Curtain Tracks. Controls 
Book Compartment. Top size: Special Operating Devices 


0 el. VALLEN, INC. 


CH Akron, Ohio 


No. 182 Chair Series. Seat Heights: 
10” through 18”. Made of select- 
ed Birch and Hard Maple. 





”“ 


x 26. 








MH RUNDLE-SPENCE San 





DO YOU WANT THE CHILDREN TO HAVE 
HEALTHY AIR CONDITIONS WHILE IN 


SCHOOL? SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


If so, ventilate school room and clothes space, 

thru the medium of the clothes space, that the foul 

air may be drawn out ot the class room at the 

floor line and prevent odors from the place where 50 VEARS 

p Pp 

wraps are stored re-circulating into the class of 
room. 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


SERVICE 


YOU CAN ACCOMPLISH THIS ONLY WITH 
MULTIPLE OPERATING WARDROBE DOORS. 


We think a wardrobe that does not waste space 
by cutting up the recess where clothes are stored 
and at the same time does not take up any space 
in the class room, and has the advantage of 
multiple operation is the desirable one. 


THE SIMPLICO WARDROBE ANSWERS THIS 
PROBLEM. 





Write or Phone for Complete Catalogue Let us send you data on Rundie-Spence line 


of Drinking Fountains 
McKRAY, INC. 


MANUFACTURER’S 
904 East 19th Street Kansas City, Missouri 
Phone: Harrison 7014 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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THE BALANCE WHEEL OF 
Reduce Painting Time — Cut Costs A SCHOOL WORKS 


(Concluded from page 27) 


NEW TYPE SELF-FEEDING ROLLER attitude toward the school. In fact, the 


school’s reputati ‘an be improved or 
PAINTS 400 TO 500 SQ. rated Png nytt ps: Prag 


| harmed by the manner in which she treats 


FEET PER HOUR people who make contacts with the school 
office. Her office should be comfortable, 
® The Schaefer Self-feeding paint light, well ventilated, properly decorated, 





and contributive to good emotional health 
as well as efficiency. 
Some of the attributes most necessary 
for her success as the balance wheel in the 
_ school works are as follows: 
2. Smooth finish — ro'ler applies paint to 


roller is a complete painting unit. 


1. Speed — this paint roller is four times 
faster than brushing. 


1. She must love her work enough to render 
service beyond the call of duty. 
2. She must love people of all ages and 
3. Easy to opera’e — works equally easy socioeconomic status. 
on rough or smal] surfaces. Special | 3. She must be kind, courteous, patient, sym- 
pathetic, and understanding. 
4. She must develop a pleasing voice and 
personality. 
| §. She must be appropriately dressed, well 
groomed, and meticulous about her personal 
roller. Feed paint cleaner on ro'ler and hygiene. 
roll in work pan. Roller always 6. She must have an outstanding sense of | 
loyalty to the school organization and to its 
administrative officers. 
7. She must be efficient, well trained, and a 
| good housekeeper. 
SEND FOR LITERATURE AND 8. She must treat people as she would like 


PRICES TODAY! to be treated. 


a velvety fin'sh. 


trim rollers available for corners and 
against woodwork. 


4. Cleans self — no fuss or mess cleaning 


ready and need not be replaced 
until worn out. 


A big order and challenging? Yes, and 
there are many young women throughout 
CENTRAL STATES WALLMASTER, INC. the United States who have accepted this 


1140 Lake St., Oak Park, Illinois + Phone Village 2165 challenge and are rendering this important 
: service to their school systems. 





| ye ere ~ 





The Eastern Teachers’ Agency a “A 
200 Sunrise H’way, Rockville Centre, L. |., N. Y. 


3 ot x. 7 
> Recommends Highest Type Adminis- FIER THEM 

wy Problems trative Candidates to School Boards o@e I 
and School Superintendents. os st: 8 ‘ J 
Member N.A.T.A. 


+1 dated can get big... 


A young Frenchman in the sophomore class of 
an American college was invited to a musical 
entertainment given by his classmates, where there \ 
were sung, in honor of the foreigner, a number ot! = 
French songs, and they were given in the best 
American-French ° 
“I say, old man,” cbserved cne of the sopho 
mores, after the entertainment, “I suppose those & 
French songs made you feel a little homesick, 


WESTER CENTRALIZED eh?” 


pistRIBUTES “No,” responded the Frenchman, “only sick.” 
2 speech 





Solve them with 
Dudley controlled 
protection 


Don't let locker trou- 
bles disrupt schedules, 
waste time, require 
costly “cutoffs.” Stand- 
ardize on dependable 
Dudley Locks for all 
lockers. They're pre- 
cision built, Master- 


THI 


gavio, i He Got Even! 
o.com A matronly teacher hauled into court for ignor- 
ing a red traffic light, bustled up to the judge and a 
asked to have her case disposed of immediately 
as she had to be in her class shortly 
“So,” smiled the magistrate, “you’re a school 
Custom-Suilt TO YOUR NEEDS... teacher, are you? Madam, this moment represents 
SRE A SINE Oa Ee ee the fulfillment of a long-standing ambition. Just 
to take advantage of modern teaching and program techniques —- with a sit down at that table and write, ‘I went through 
ee ae a stop sign’ five hundred times.” 
illustrated, designed to exacting school specifications 


by experienced WESTERN engineers, embodies all the important new de 


velopments in sound engineering. In its beautiful walnut ined, all 
yo meng Ld = u nut grained, steel A Good Mark? 


Custom-built FM and AM radio tuner 





: P : built-in dual d elect The o} ac ining } her 
Charted for opening by samenpengh handing op to 40° cremeds wn 50” nn, Sak nt deste The dull girl was complaining to the teach 
ana uthorized erson talk-back amplifier and speaker — automatic volume control — fingertip about her grade in a test 
Z pers . classroom controls for up to $0 rooms — and many other features Complete, sc ” ] 66 i 1 
compact, with power output up to 100 watts, measures only 48° wide F Any way, she growled, I did work hard, 


No budget expense. Write for details 39” high, 16," deep ind I don’t think I deserved a zero.’ 
Write fer deteils TOOAY—er 


of Dudley Self-Financing Plan. READY FOR IMMEDIATE “Neither do I,” the teacher replied, “but it’s 


SsuveRy the lowest mark there is.’ 


All sizes of WESTERN’S new 
1949 Portable Sound Equip 
Ment, including Recorders, Rec 


ord player, combinations and \\ ESTER Lost Opportunity a 
for lieranare and samme of your rT JHL.Y souno ano Complaint culled from a child’s school essay 
Distributor ELECTRIC LABORATORIES. INC. “We get our parents at so late an age that it is 

Milwaukee passé impossible to change their habits.’— Wall St —_— 
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CORPORATION 


570 W. Monrose St., Dept. 712, C sica-o 6. II. 
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When paying tribute to vet- 
"ssary erans of World War II or 
in the honoring outstanding achieve- F j iy a K i L A G S F 0 « 
ment, nothing is more appro- 
priate than handsome, solid 
render bronze tablets. Our modern | AM F g ICAN SCH OOLS 
— plant and art bronze foundry 
" —one of the largest in the 
| country devoted exclusively to Color bright, extra strength BULLDOG BUNTING 
y bronze tablet work—assure you 
4 of the very finest in bronze ® Here’s real flag beauty for school grounds, classrooms, 
_ tablets at lowest prices. auditoriums — with real economy for school budgets! U. S. 
, well SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG Flags of genuine Bulldog Bunting, adopted by U. S Govern- | 
rsonal Seccnath cael canelee ° tenn dhatches ment as standard for flag quality. Fresh, glowing colors 
iadiing trays dhe everfast to sun and rain. Will outwear all other cotton and / 
ise of free estimates Relea A 
to its MEMORIALS + HONOR ROLLS Fe aay soe 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS FLY THE BEST. There are Dettra flags, flag outfits, 
and a ATHLETIC AWARDS { banners for every school purpose. Sold through = | 
d like better school supply and flag dealers, coast to coast. 
Bronze Tablet Headquarters D E T T R A | 
Fans UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC | WE WILL BE GLAD TO 
| this 570 Bre y, Dept. AS, New | FURNISH ANY FLAG FLAG COMPANY, IN 
bo INFORMATION YOU DESIRE cali cin 
rta 





OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Murdock Hydrants 
Are O.K. 


i 0O.K.’d by time — 
i O.K.d by elements — 
 O.K.d by suppressed 
vandals — 
Consequently, O.K.’d by 
School Boards and Business 


Managers the length and 
breadth of this land. 


When you ‘‘Buy MURDOCK, you get 
YEARS OF SERVICE.’’ 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426-30 Plum St. © Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


The cleanest, finest, clearest cuts 
, 7 We heom- are a fetish around here. That's 
Ne Gon L why our craftsman etch straight 


t down and always etch clean. No 
dirt spots mar the plate, no 
shoulders pop up to effect repro- 
duction. To insure an ultra- 
meticulous job, our finishers double 
check to remove all unwanted 

dead metal. We come clean so 
your printing and electroplating 
looks sharp and crisp! Try us! 
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818 West Winnebago Street » Phone MArquette 8-3337 or 83338, Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
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FLEUR-O-LIER INDEX SYSTEM 


The Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers, of Cleveland, 
have announced a new index system for specify- 
ing lighting performance and for rating fluorescent 
lighting fixtures. 

This system is an important contribution to the 
science of better lighting. It has two functions: It 
is a simple method by which the specifier can 
indicate the essential illuminating performance 
desired, and it serves as a means of identifying 
fluorescent lighting fixtures on the basis of the 
illuminating performance. It enables the purchaser 
of lighting equipment to obtain the precise fix- 
tures recommended by the specifier. Architects, 
lighting engineers, utility men, and users utilize 
the index system as a means of assuring a lighting 
system which meets the exact lighting require- 
ments. 

Complete information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers, 2116 Keith 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0701. 


NEW SYLVANIA ELECTRIC BOOKLET 
4 new booklet, “Color is How You Light It,” 
has been issued by the Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., which explains the effect of artificial light 
on color. Based on an analysis by four experts, 
all experienced in color work and recognition, the 
booklet aims to provide factual information for 
designers, architects, and interior decorators 
The material offers a simple method of determ 
ining which of the six different tones of white 
light now available — incandescent, warm-ton:, 
fluorescent, white fluorescent, soft white fluores 
cent, 4500 fluorescent, and daylight fluorescent 
are best suited to different colors of paints and 
fabrics. It includes a two-page chart showing the 
appearance of 44 decorating colors under each of 
the six artificial light sources. It also indicates the 
most effective color of lighting for use with two 
surface colors, such as blue and yellow 
Complete information is available by writing 
to the Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—0702. 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pitts 

burgh, Pa., has announced the construction on a 

modern building to house its educational center 

Located on a 10-acre plot, the three-story struc- 

ture will face Ardmore Boulevard, and provide 
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NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


facilities for the advanced educational programs 
carried on by the firm. 

The new center, which will be completed 
shortly, will meet a demand for more adequate 
educational facilities. It will house the activities 
of the evening graduate study program carried 
on in co-operation with the University of Pitts- 
burgh, as well as those of the graduate student 
training course offering advanced training to more 
than 600 technical and professional college 
graduates. 

The center which is to be 150 ft. long and 50 ft. 
deep, will have six modern classrooms, a 300-seat 
lecture hall, a reading room, a lobby-lounge, and 
a number of offices. The building is designed by 
Messrs. Hoffman & Crumpton, architects. 


SYLVANIA SLIMLINE FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING FIXTURE 


A new louvered fluorescent lighting fixture, de- 
signed especially for the 75-watt T-12 instant- 
start slimline fluorescent lamps, has been an- 
nounced by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 





Sylvania New T-12 School Fixture. 


Suitable for long rows of light, the new Sylvania 
CL-296, holding two 8-foot lights, can be installed 
in record time. Louvers and reflector have been 
designed to take advantage of the high light out 
put and low surface brightness of the 75-watt 
slimline lamps, and furnish a 20 per cent increase 
in maintained lumens over the life of the lamp, 
with a 22 per cent decrease in brightness. The fix- 
tures are either surface or pendant mounted and 
may be joined end to end to form a continuous 
row, with one assembly replacing the end caps. 

For pendant mounting, a single stem is used at 
each end of the fixture. Equipped with a high 
power factor balast of 38 watts, for 425 milli- 
amperes operation, the fixture comes complete 
with lamps. It has Underwriters’ approval and 
carries a one-year guarantee 





Westinghouse Educational Center at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


July, 1949 


Complete information is available by writing 
to the Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., at 500 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0703. 


OFFER GUIDE TO FLOOR 
HOUSEKEEPING 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
has announced a brochure on “Finishing Northern 
Hard Maple Floors,” as a guide to architects and 
school officials in good floor maintenance. 

The folder offers complete information on many 
subjects connected with hardwood floors, tells how 
to achieve long-lasting and attractive floors, and 
how to maintain them economically. Other fea- 
tures include tips on sanding procedures, the 
proper application of floor finishes, suggestions 
for surface cleaning, and instructions to archi- 
tects, contractors, and others on the care of 
floors. 

A copy of the brochure is available upon request 
to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
Oshkosh 9, Wis. 


ANNOUNCE NEW GLASS BLOCK 
WINDOW 


American Structural Products Company has an- 
nounced a new glass block window with a sliding 
vision sash, which can be installed in the regular 
window opening of any type building. The win- 
dow is adaptable to any opening, large or small, 
and is strong and rigid enough to provide its own 
lintel. It cffers vision and ventilation with a 
single-pane or double glazing. The sliding sash 





New Window for Directional Glass Block. 


makes it possible to wash the outside of the win 
dow in the same manner as any double-hung 
window. Glass-block windows may be used singly 
or in multiples. When installed in groups the 
jambs act as mullions eliminating the need for 
additional intermediate structural members 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the American Structural Products Co., Toledo 
1, Ohio 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0704. 


REVISE STANDARDS FOR CRAYONS, 
CHALK, AND RELATED ART 
MATERIALS 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., has approved a revision of the simplified 
practice recommendation R192-45 governing cray- 
ons, chalk, and related art materials for school 
use. The recommendation lists the standard stock 
sizes for various types of crayons, chalk, and re- 
lated art materials, also types of containers and 
sizes of packages. A copy of the standard may be 
obtained by writing to the Commodity Standards 
Division, National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 
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ae SEEK LONG RANGE TAXATION Ad : _ 
i it RO vertisers Froducts an ervices 
President Walter Biddle Saul of the Philadel- 
phia board of education may have answered the Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
$64 question about school finances. F e ‘ 3 : 
, : dvertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
Mr. Saul was disappointed recently when the . 
ation Pennsylvania State Legislature killed a resolution to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers.. 
thern asking a state investigation to devise a permanent 
; and tax package for financing education. He was posi- Cod » Cod . 
tive such a program could be worked out, and “1 ° hes a — haa 
many would spare the board from having to appear a : - : e. 
how before the legislature for new tax powers every 70 All Steel Equipment, Inc..... 56 722 Monroe Calculating Machine 
’ two years. Now blueprints are being drawn for a , , 
= new method of accomplishing substantially the 71 American Seating Company. 51 Company .....-...-...+- 65 
- same objective. ae " 72 American Structural Products 723 Mosiac Tile Company, The 
tions In the public reaction to this year’s stopgap Cc on | <-weSabekebebeene caked 3rd cover 
rchi- tax program for the schools, Ralph Kelly, presi- OMPGNyY «eee reece eees 
» of dent of the Chamber of Commerce, made the 724 Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co.. 69 
remark that nobody outside of the school system 73 Beckley-Cardy Company.... 10 y98 tie e ‘ ‘ 
really understood its money problem. Saul wrote , , ationa ypsum Co....... 
ma Kellv a letter explaining that the board’s financial 74 Burroughs Adding Machine 726 Nel C H 5 
headaches weren’t that much of a mystery. SS 004.044.0548 044s 61 elson Corp., Merman..... 
A conference followed at which the two agreed . 
that the Chamber of Commerce would work 75 Central States Wallmaster, 727 Nesbitt, Inc., John J... 4th cover 
with the board to determine what the educa- Sy ee ie eT 68 728 Peabody Company, The.... 64 
$ an- tional needs really are and whether they couldn’t : : 
iding agree on a permanent method of school support. 76 Chicago Hardware Foundry 729 Phoenix Chair Company... 67 
Leonard Drake, Chamber of Commerce economist et Se 60 ; : 
io and his staff, have already started working on the itibid ae 730 Pittsburgh Corning Corp.... 9 
mall, ourvey. ae 77 Crane Company.......... 7 731 Pittsburgh Steel Company... 10 
own WILL HOLD MIDWEST SCHOOL 
i « BUILDING CONFERENCE 78 Delta Mfg. Company, 732 Powers Regulator Co....... 2 
sash The 1949 Indiana and Midwest School Building Div. Rockwell Mfg. Co...... 11 : : 
Planning Conference will be held July 15 and 16, : 9 733 Premier Engraving Company 69 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, with teachers, 79 Detroit Steel Products Co.... 3 733A Professional Directory. 6 
parents, and students participating in the pro- 710 Dettra Fl c oe 
gram. Six high school students will take part in ettra Flag Company, Inc.... 69 734 Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.... 58 
the round-table discussions of “Schools for Youth- 711 Dudl : 
ful Living,” and six teachers will participate in a ey Lock Corporation... 68 735 Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co..... 67 
panel on “Schools for Efficient Teaching.” Six 712 East ‘ 
parents will take part in a discussion of “Educa- astern Teachers’ Agency.. 68 736 Sexton & Company, Inc., John 14 
tional Environment for Our Children.” 713 Edwards & Company, Inc.... 72 
In addition, Dr. John H. Herrick, Director of visti 737 Sloan Valve Company...... 1 
wt at Ohio State University, will speak on 714 Ford Motor Company...... 59 738 Taylor Company, Halsey W.. 10 
esigning Areas for Learning”; Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Sr., will speak on “Look Well to Your 715 Holmes Projector Compan 64 739 Thonet Brothers, Inc........ 62 
Planning”; and Dr. R. J. Buttolph will discuss ; | gta de : 
“Germicidal Lighting for Schools.” 716 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 66 740 Underwood Corporation ... 63 
EIGHT MILLION-DOLLAR SCHOOL . 741 U.S. Bronze Sign Co., Inc... 69 
BUILDING PROGRAM PROPOSED 717 Kewanee Boiler Corp. ..... 4 . 
An eight-million-dollar county school construc 718 Kewaunee Mfg. Company... 57 FES VO TNR, neice cicecics 67 
tion program has been proposed by the Prince 743 Vi Ani h 
Georges County, Md., school commissioners. The 719 Luria Engineering Corp..... 55 ictor Animatograp Corp. 
commissioners and the board will mest @ertlyto Fe #8 #9 eo 0 EN eb ee eee be OE ER Bee 2nd cover 
plan the allocation of funds for the various Fee I, OR ois vibe 67 
projects, which will include four major high y 744 Western Sound & Elec. 
schools and a new elementary school. 721 Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 12 Laboratories, Inc. ......... 68 
MILWAUKEE DEDICATES SCHOOL 
FOREST IN HONOR OF POTTER The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
‘ \ living laboratory of learning for Milwaukee information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
- st hool children was dedicated on June 6 by Mayor advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the coupon to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
win- Zeidler and the school board officials of the city BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE-MILWAUKEE. 
ml of Milwaukee. An open air ceremony for the Deditin-s ends: waonteds Uetae aati cams teaiimendanaameentieaiie iceman 
50-acre school forest, named in honor of Milton 
nely C. Potter, superintendent-emeritus of the Mil- THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 1949 
tae waukee Schools, was held at the entrance to the 540 North Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
forest near Whitnall Park Arboretum Phease cond tafermation eflesed tn the advert at h ircled 
ting PURDUE WORKSHOP ON BUILDING ee 
ledo MANAGEMENT —_— —— cede tiene seem RUE 
. — the a of hg os gt toe 70 71 72 73 74 75 16 7 78 79 710 711 
ush, a six-day workshop in “schoo ullding 
Operation and Management” which is also to 712 713 714 715 716 717 718 719 720 721 722 723 
>, include problems in school equipment, purchasing, 724 725 726 727 728 729 730 731 732 733 734 735 
budgeting, and building management research, will 736 737 738 739 740 741 742 743 744 733A 
be held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
ton, from July 11 to 16. The workshop will be useful 
ified especially to school-business managers and build- es I ee 
ray- ine superintendents ape, wae ety weeete, «6 IIE II EE II IEEE ES 
hool will allow for one semester hour credit. 
— TEACHERS’ SALARIES Name Sees we tained be dats a yendbeewensbl onus 
and ® Lawrence, Kans. Fuli-time employees of Please Print 
: io School Dist. 60, including teachers, principals, 
i supervisors, secretaries, custodians, clerks, and BE Ree ee aS ee School 


superintendent, have been given yearly salary in 
creases of $100 for 1949-50. The cost of the in- : 
reases will amount to $15,000 City “WTre aero): c£teete.t wen eS © sf Zone tee oe State oeeeee eee eee eeesene 
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New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, IIl., | 
reports 18 years of trouble-free service from 
Telechron-powered clock and program systems. 


Wiles 7 
“In the 18 years since our first Telechron-powered y 
. *s . } 
synchronous clock and program was installed,” writes DWARDS 
R. L. F. Biesemeier, Supervising Engineer of the New —— 
Trier Township High School, “we have never called for 
, : , ' : . 

a serviceman. In fact—over one-half of our clocks are 77 years experience in electrical signaling 
still operating perfectly with the original rotors. 

“Based on our experience, we recommend Edwards 
Telechron-powered Clock and Program Systems with- 
out reservation.” 

It's a safe recommendation, \ir. Biesemeier . . . be- 
cause that service record is typical. Edwards systems 


operate without a master clock . . . eliminating all need 





for otherwise frequent servicing and adjusting at this 





point in the system. Send for illustrated bulletin on 


clock and program systems. CLOCK & PROGRAM - TELEPHONE - FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 3 


+ vee: 


4 
oa 


Edwards Ce., Inc., Norwalk, COnn. in Conada: Edwards of Canada, Ltd. 


